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INVITATION. 

\ fists are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 

* © 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


A new link in the transit system of Boston 
and the surrounding cities and towns is to 
be supplied by the East Boston Tunnel, which 
was begun May 5, 1900, and is now practically 
completed. The tunnel connects the present 
subway and elevated systems of the city proper 
with the island district of East Boston by a 
double-track tube beneath the upper harbor. 
The tunnel is seven thousand four hundred 
and sixty feet long, twenty-four feet in width, 
and twenty-two feet from floor to roof. About 
twenty-seven hundred feet of it are under water, 
and it cost three million dollars. 

Cars will enter the tunnel on the East Boston 
side by an incline in the center of Maverick 
Square, pass under the old South Ferry slip, a 
short distance from the Cunard steamship 
docks, and emerge from beneath the water at 
Long Wharf. The first tunnel station on the 
city side is at Atlantic Avenue. Then the 
tunnel continues under State Street to the Old 
State House. The lower part of the building 
has been converted into a waiting-room, in 
which are elevators to the tunnel below, as at 
the first station. The cars go on beneath Court 


Street to Scollay Square, where they connect | aga 


with the present subway by a ‘‘dead-end’’ 
track. Passengers will reach subway cars and 
elevated trains by a staircase from the sub- 
station. 

This tunnel is said to be the first under- 
water tunnel in which concrete was used 
entirely for the walls and arches. The walls 
are thirty-three inches thick. Moreover, 
during construction there was but slight inter- 
ruption to traffic. The only open cuts were 
four shafts sunk at the stations; all the rest of 
the work was done underground. In another 
respect the tunnel has been a most successful 
undertaking, for only four lives were lost during 
the four years it was under construction. 

The cover-page illustrations show the unfin- 
ished State Street station, and one of the shields 
used in underground work. 
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pane who would like to raise their own 
oranges may be interested to hear of an 
orange-tree in Hanson, Massachusetts, which 
during February carried a thousand fragrant 
blossoms, and which will later yield fruit of 
excellent. quality. The tree came from a seed 
planted in 1871. The shoot was budded in 1881. 


|S amecemg massive enough to sustain a sky- 
scraper, huge hand- wrought beams and 
uprights, and wrought nails as substantial as 
spikes, are some of the characteristics of 
Benedict Arnold’s house, which has just been 
torn down in New Haven, Connecticut. 
Arnold built it in 1771. In 1782 the state 
seized the place, and of late years it has been 
used as a storehouse for lumber. The house, 
with a little care, might have endured another 
century; but nobody took much interest in it, 
and in charity to the memory of the former 
unhappy owner it was better to do away with 
this reminder of him. 

local taxidermist shot a loon on the river 

near Willimantic, Connecticut, the other 
day, and as soon as he got home began to pre- 
pare it for mounting. In its crop he found 
five frogs. Apparently they were dead; but 
after being exposed for a short time to the warm 
air of the room they all revived, and seemed as 
lively as if at home in a pond on a July day. 
A correspondent sends the incident to illustrate, 
he says, “‘the fact that Windham frogs are 
tough.”” That is an ungracious way to put it. 
Let us say, rather, that there is much to live 
for in that region—so much that even the frogs 
are tenacious of life. 


Or the fourth of March each of the Senators 

from Maine completed thirty-three years’ 
service in Congress. The circumstances in the 
case make it unusual and noteworthy. Mr. 
Hale entered the house March 4, 1869; Mr. 
Frye, March 4, 1871. Mr. Hale was not a 
member of the Forty-sixth Congress, but Mr. 
Frye was. Mr. Hale succeeded Mr. Hamlin 
in the Senate March 4, 1881, but Mr. Frye 
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continued to be a member of the House until 
March 18th of the same year, when he suc- 
ceeded Mr. Blaine. Accordingly, Mr. Hale 
has had fourteen days more service in the 
Senate than has Mr. Frye, and Mr. Frye was 
fourteen days longer a member of the House 
than Mr. Hale; but the aggregate service of 
each is the same to a day. 
& 


n old Massachusetts law requires every 
hotel- keeper to display in front of his 
house a sign showing the name of the propri- 
etor. It was revived against a Middleboro 
man recently; but the isolated instance is not 
of so much interest as the related fact that this 
oceurrence prompted several hundred hotel- 
keepers to move hurriedly to repair similar 
deficiencies in their signs. Most of them had 
never heard of the requirement until the case 
in court brought it to their notice. Unpleasant 
things would happen to a great many well- 
meaning citizens, if somebody should take a 
notion to enforce all the ancient statutes that, 
although practically obsolete, are still unre- 
pealed. As an eminent jurist once put it, 
there might not be enough people left outside 
the jails to turn the keys on the rest of the 


population. og 


JAPANESE KNOTS. 


he Japanese have no use for buttons, buckles 

or hooks and eyes. Cord serves every pur- 
pose of fastening, and furnishes artistic possi- 
bilities seemingly without end. A writer in 
the Chicago Tribune describes some of the 
knots made necessary by the ornamental use of 
cord. 

The Japanese have hundreds of them. Some 
are as old as the time when history was recorded 
by a series of knots, just as it was in China 
and Peru before writing was invented. There 
are dozens of knots in common and ceremonial 
usage, and these ~~ Japanese child can tie. 

In one educational museum of Japan is a 
great frame of the most beautiful knots, tied in 
silken and gold thread. This had formed a 
= of Japan’s exhibit at a certain world’s 

air. For six months this wonderful collection 
had hung upon the wall, and only two visitors 
had noticed and inquired about it. Even these 
thought the knots must be industrial samples 
intended for dress trimmings. No one offered 
to buy the unique exhibit, no museum begged 
for it, and the wonderful knots came home 


in. 
There is an appeal to the imagination even 
in the knots intended for common use. There 
are plum blossom, cherry blossom, iris, chrys- 
anthemum and pine-tree knots. There are 
Fujiyama knots, turtle and stork knots, the 
“oid man’s,’”? which is easy to tie, and the 
‘‘old woman’s,’’ also. 

There is one way of knotting a cord when 
sending a New-year’s or birthday gift, and 
another for doing up a funeral offering. There 
is one way to tie the brocade bag of the tea 
jar a is tee gy when %. is 
empty. Swol , a flag or spear , a 
despatch box, or the box containing some 
— piece of porcelain or lacquer must each 

tied in a certain way. — 

The ill-bred person classes himself with the 
foreigner by ignoring such niceties of custom, 
and an object tied in a slovenly manner may 
not only bear witness to the sender’s ignorance, 
but it may carry with it a deadly insult. 


* © 


THE SHORT CUT. 


A gentleman and several friends went out for 
a ride in the suburbs of Albany. Being 
uncertain about the direction they should take 
to arrive at the place they had fixed upon as 
their destination, says the New York Times, 
they stopped an old farmer, whom they met 
driving along the road, to get information. 

‘*Which is the shortest way to —— ?’’ inquired 
the gentleman. 

**Are them your hosses, stranger?’’ was the 
response. 

““Why, what’s that to do with it?’’ 

“‘Well, there’s a short cut to your left which 
would save you half a mile or more, but if you 
go that way the road’s so dreadful bad t 
you’re likely to break your hosses’ legs, and if 
they’re yer own I thought as how you might 
be a bit particular.”’ 


e* ¢ 


A PLAIN INFERENCE. 

rs. Greenup, who was deeply absorbed in a 

romance of the seventeenth century, sud- 
denly paused and looked at her husband. 
“Gregory,’’ she said, ‘‘listen to this: ‘By 
my halidom,’ exclaimed Sir Hardynge, ‘it is 
past the hour of twelve!’ What is a hali- 
dom ?”’ 

“‘What do you suppose it is?’’ responded 
Mr. Greenup, with a frown. ‘‘Can’t you tell 
from the context, Maria? Sir What’s-his- 
name said it was past the hour of twelve by 
his halidom, didn’t he? I should think any- 
body could tell from that sentence that he had 
just consulted his halidom. Halidom is the 
old English name for watch. Why is it that 
some women don’t seem to be able to exercise 
their reasoning faculties ?’’ 


® & 


THE OTHER WAY. 
A=— in a certain orchestra, says the 
New York Sun, has very bushy hair, 
greatly to the annoyance of the man who sits 
directly behind him, who one day said: 


**Snigelfritz, why don’t you cut your hair, 
so I can see the conductor ?”’ 


*‘Vhy do you not play petter?’’ inquired | 
Snigelfritz. “‘Den you voot sit in front of | 


me,’”’ 





LAUNCH FRAMES $5::°copt dottins, Maranacock, Mo, 
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* The perfection 

a 1 at of tea. Use 

more water and 

less tea than 

usual. It is very strong. t up in air-tight 
packets. For sale by all first-class grocers. 
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When in search of health 
Come Here and rest for mind and body. 
Your physician will a —— Pullman Car Ser- 
vice from Boston for Steuben Sanitarium. Boodlet free. 


STEU BEN SANITARIUM, Hornellsville, N.Y. 


Beautiful 
Sofa Pillow 
Covers 
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Faultiess in taste and texture. 
Exquisite in decorative % 

idery designs, 22x22 
. Price includes reverse side. 
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SILAS PEIRCE & CO., Ltd., 
Importers, 59 and 61 Commercial Street, Boston. 




















Driving Glove. 


Made to fit, and our 
special process of tan- 
ning makes this glove 
soft and pliable under 
all ———— = 
gives it a clinging 
quality that holds the 
reins. The acknowl- 
edged leader in dri- 
se | gloves. Buckskin 
an Steam - Proof 
Horsehide. Snap and “ Por- 
ter” fasteners. Ask for “ Sar- 
anac.’’ Write us if you can’t get it. 
Parker Bros. & Co., Littleton, N. H. 











BALDWIN 
REFRIGERATORS. 


“Built to Last a Lifetime.” 


From one end to the other of this great country you’ll 
see Baldwin Kefrigerators 2 and 30 years old still 
in active daily use. 

One old customer 
wrote a few days ago 
from Fall River 
Mass. : “I have used 
oneof yourrefrigera- 
tors nearly 20 years, 
and can safely rec- 
ommend them to 
the best of people.” 

This indicates not 
only quality, but good 
preservative results. 
which are secure 
only by positive cir- 
eulation. You buy a 
refrigerator or 
practical use, and 
should see it has this 
feature: cold 


chamber, getting 
under and be- 
tween food, and 
forcing the warm, 
moisture - laden at- 
mosphere upwa@ 
and away. The Bald- 
win Dry Air is the 
only refrigerator that hasit. All others drop the cold, 
heavy air on to food and beat downward the im- 
purities. It also has better and stronger removable 
(cleanable) flues than any other make. We challenge 
comparison. Baldwins have Lever Wedge Locks, and 
rubber insertion around doors, making them doubly 
air-tight. Others do not have these specialties. 
The Baldwinis honestly built. It economizes ice, and 
is the coldest, driest and sweetest refrigerator made. 
It comprises 150 popular sizes and styles in Ash, Oak 
and Softwood — Porcelain, Metal and Spruce-lined. 
Don’t buy a poor refrigerator because its first cost 
appears to be low, for it will prove to be a costly article 
in wasted ice and spoiled food. Send for catalogue No. 
, sent free, and investigate the refrigerator with 
an established reputation. 


THE BALDWIN REFRIGERATOR CO.,, 
215 Lake Street, Burlington, Vt. 


















The Sock the 
Foot Likes 


If you are in doubt 
about your socks it’s 
because you are 
not wear- 
ing the 
right kind 
of socks— 


Whale Brand 
SOCKS 


The socks question is settled for you, 
and your feet, when once you wear 
Whale Brand Socks. Do not fade or 
stain. Black, russet and all popular 
colors. 20c. pair, 2 pairs 35c. Sold by 
dealers. If yours don’t keep them, 
he will get them for you if you insist 
on Whale Brand Socks. 


Manufactured by 
CORNELL STOCKING CORPORATION, 
New Bedford, Mass. : 








Look for 
the Whale on every patr. 
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SMITH é ANTHONY CO., 


Manufacturers of HUB 
Ranges and Heaters 
and Sanitas 
Plumbing Spec- 
ialties. Ifnot 
sold ty your 
local deal - 
er, order 
direct. 
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(\\ 
° _ We 
To Boil, Broil,;Roast or Bake, 
to save worry, time and full, the Hub is in a class by 4, 
itself, and no other range ckn give equal results. That's ) 
why the leading cooks and Cooking Schools use and 
indorse the Hub Range. |[ 
IT MAKES COOKING A PLEASURE. 
(A\ 
- 48°54 Union St., Boston. 4 


Send for Descriptive 
Circular of com- 
plete line of Hub 
Ranges and 
latest adver- 
tising Nov- 
elty C. 
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or without Gas Attachments. 
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Po Le BS LAL I I I TO 


HIS is our last day of 

peace,’’ my Sister Har- 

riet said, as Sabrina 
cleared away the supper dishes. 
‘**T do hope, though, that Joyce 
won’t be one of those children 
who are always tearing round a 
house like mad,’’ and she sighed 
as she straightened the rug in 
front of the china-closet. 

On the morrow Tom’s little 
girl was to come to 
us from Texas. Her 
mother had died 
when she was four 
years old, and ever 
since he had strug- 
gled in a forlorn way 
tohaveahome. He 
had written to us, 
half-seriously and 
half-whimsically, of 
the procession of 
housekeepers which 
had filed through his 
doors. 

Some of our friends 
in Ashby had hinted 
that it was our duty 
to go and make a 
home for our brother ; 
but it is easy to see 
the duties of your 
neighbors, and we 
both had a horror 
of Texas. We had 
offered repeatedly to 
take Joyce, and at 
last he had con- 
sented, and was send- 
ing her North with 
a friend who was 
passing through 
Ashby. 

Harriet and I had 
had many serious 
talks about her bring- 
ing up. The chil- 
dren of our married 
friends seemed to us 
to be growing up in 
lawlessness. Mary 
Hoyt’s girls were 
as brown and wild 
as Indians, and 
called their father 
‘‘pappy.’’ Ella Vincent’s children were pasty- 
faced little dolls, who sucked sweetmeats all 
day long, and stared at visitors with weak, 
inflamed eyes. Neither of these mothers had 
any rules of government, but seemed to live from 


ORAWN BY CHASE EMERSON. 


day to day, hoping that some miracle would | 
transform their progeny into well-behaved and | 


tractable children. 

‘*We will avoid their mistakes,’’ Harriet said. 
‘* Joyce shall have stated hours for everything. 
She shall go to bed at a certain time and get 
up when she is called. She shall have hours 
for study and for sewing and music. I will 
write out rules for her conduct and put them 
up in her room, for there’s nothing like begin- 
ning right with a child.” 

We went to the train to meet her. A man 
lifted a child off the car-steps and looked round 
inquiringly. Harriet went forward. “I am 
Miss Walcott,’’ she said. ‘‘Is this my niece?’’ 

“Yes, madam,”’ the man replied. ‘‘I am 
John Davis.’’ He leaned over and kissed the 
child. ‘‘Good-by, little one!’’ he said, leaving 
something in her hand. He had barely time 
to shake hands with Harriet and jump on the 
train as it moved off. 

After we had kissed Joyce and asked after 
Tom, we took a long look at her. She had a 
sturdy little figure, and her hair was brushed 
back from her round, fresh cheeks and braided 
in two tails, which stood out straight from her 
neck. Her eyes were an honest gray, with a 
sort of wonder at the world in their depths. 


When she looked up into my face, her eyes | 
wide and her bowed mouth a little open, she | 


reminded me of an inquiring robin. We 
gave her checks to the drayman and walked 
home. 

When we reached our sitting-room we helped 
her off with the ridiculous blue velvet coat in 
which she had travelled. ‘‘How like a man 
to buy that!’’ Harriet said, holding it off at 
arm’s length. Something fell from the pocket 
and tinkled on the hearth. She picked it up. 
“Why, 
claimed. 

‘*That’s what Mr. Davis gave me to get 
candy with,’’ Joyce said, carelessly. 

We gasped at this prodigality, and Harriet 
found words to reprove it. ‘‘Five dollars is too 
much money for a little girl to have,’’ she said, 
*“*and it would be positively wicked to spend it 


it’s a five-dollar gold piece!’’ she ex- | 
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MY SISTER READ IN HER MOST SOLEMN VOICE THE ™ 


for candy. 
older you can buy something nice with it.’’ 

“All right,’’? Joyce answeged. 
much, anyhow, 


seat full, but they didn’t taste very good.’’ 
Harriet looked at me and shook her head. 


the child! 
The drayman brought her trunk, and with 
it a little red rocking-chair. Both arms of the 


and the seat sagged, for it was a scarred and 
battered veteran of ease. 


Harriet asked. 
kindling-wood. ’’ 

Joyce looked hurt. ‘‘It’s my own little 
chair,’’ she explained. ‘‘My feet don’t ever 
touch the floor on grown-up chairs, ’cause my 
legs is too short, so daddy said I might bring it.’’ 

We all went up-stairs. We had furnished 
the small room opening off our chamber for the 
| child, and on the door Harriet had pasted the 
“Rules for Conduct,’’ written in a large, plain 
hand. 

Harriet led Joyce to them. 
she asked. 

“‘T can read in my readers, but not writing, 
much,’’ she replied. 

So my sister read in her most solemn voice 
the ‘‘Rules for Conduct’? : 

“Rule One.— Keep all clothing hung in the closet 
or folded in the bureau drawers. Put toys away 
when done playing. 

“Rule Two.—Never run or jump in the house. 
Never speak or laugh in a loud tone. 

“Rule Three.—Arise at seven in the morning 
on hearing the bell, and be in the dining-room at 
seven twenty. Retire at eight P. M. 

“Rule Four.—Immediately after breakfast make 
the bed and tidy the room. 

“Rule Five.—At eight thirty lessons begin and 
continue until noon. From twelve to one is dinner 
hour. At one thirty sewing or knitting will be 
taken up and pursued until three. From that 
| time until four will be the hour for music practice. 
From four until five fifteen will be playtime. Then 
comes supper, and afterward the preparation of 
the next day’s lessons and the reading of achapter 
in the Testament. 

“Rule Six.—On Saturdays all lessons will be 
suspended save sewing and music. On Sunday 
divine service will be attended and a hymn will 
be committed to memory.” 


Joyce looked up with troubled eyes. 


**It isn’t worth splitting into 


**Can you read ?’” 





**Won’t 
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“YOUR. LOVING 
DAUTER, JOYCE 5 


I’ll put it away, and when you are|I go to the reg’lar school?’’ she asked. 
| did when I was down home.’’ 

“*T don’t care 
’cause he let me get all the | your lessons.”’ 
things the train-boy brought round—we had a | 


chair were broken, the paint was scratched | 


‘*What on earth did you bring that for?’’ | 








RULES FOR CONDUCT.” 
vad | 


‘*No; your Aunt Laura will have charge of 


“‘Won’t I ever see any other little girls ?”’ 
‘Oh, yes,’’ Harriet said, encouragingly. 
‘‘On Saturday afternoons you may invite in a 


Apparently this man had done his best to spoil | little playmate.’’ 


The child looked down, and I thought I saw 
a tear fall on the fat little hands. Then 
Sabrina, our servant, called us to supper. 

“‘We want you to be a real little lady,”’ 

Harriet said, as we went down the stairs. 
Will you try, Joyce?’’ 
**Yes’m, I’ll try,’’ she answered, looking 
| straight into my sister’s face with her honest 
gaze. ‘‘Is it as nice to be a little lady as a 
little girl ?’’ 

We assured her, God forgive us! that it was 
better, and during the evening she bore up 
bravely; but in the middle of the night we 
were wakened by sobs from the next room. 

Harriet rose, lighted a lamp, and went in. 
‘*What is it, Joyce?’’ she asked. ‘‘Are you 
ill?’’ 

‘*No, ma’am—but I was so scared. I never 
slept in a room by myself, and I wish I could 
see daddy or Mr. Davis. Can’t I please have 
the lamp lit ?’’ 

“You shouldn’t call your father daddy,’’ 
Harriet remonstrated. ‘‘And you needn’t be 
afraid of the dark—there is nothing to hurt 
you. Go to sleep, now, like a good girl, and 
don’t get morbid fancies.’’ 

‘**T didn’t dare to indulge her by leaving the 
lamp,’’ Harriet whispered to me as she lay 
down again. ‘‘ You might as well be firm with 
children at the start—besides, there’s nothing 
to be afraid of in the dark.’’ I thought she 
was trying to justify herself, but I dared say 
nothing, for I had helped frame the ‘‘Rules 
for Conduct.’’ Still I could not sleep until I 
heard the long-drawn sobs in the next room 
change into the regular breathing of slumber. 

Joyce had apparently lived and done as she 
pleased before coming to us, but she was a 
sweet and patient child, and tried to live in 
accord with the rules we had laid down for her. 
I think now, with a pang, of the fear of reproval 
that came to be in her eyes, replacing the first 
frank trust. During the first weeks it seemed 
as if we were rebuking her constantly, yet I 






| to the kitchen. 
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think 
that we meant well by her ; 


she loved us and knew 
but 


we were groping, groping, in 
the blindness of our spinster- 
hood. 


When her father’s letters came 
she would listen while we read 
them aloud. Then she would 
steal off with them, and more 
than once I have come upon her 
with the sheet spread on her 
knee, following the 
words with her finger 
as she spelled out 
Tom’s business 
scrawl laboriously. 
She wrote him 
pathetic, childish 
letters, smeared with 
ink and slanting 
down the page like 
summer rain. And 
every letter was 
signed, ‘*‘ Your lov- 
ing dauter, Joyce.’’ 
She never could learn 
to spell. 

We taught her to 
sew, and through the 
brightest hours of 
the afternoons she 
sat in her red rock- 
ing-chair by the east 
window, putting to- 
gether with uneven 





stitches the quilt- 
blocks we had cut 
out for her. When 


she had done her 
stint of sewing she 
perched herself on 
the stool before our 
old square piano and 
thumped the keys 
with fingers which 
could not compass 
the octave. She 
counted the measures 
in an uneven sing- 
song, and sometimes 
she would look long- 
ingly out of the 
window, but she 
never asked to be 
let off. Her jingly 
little waltz, and the 
discord she always made in the fifth bar, rings 
in my ears still. 

She had no child friends. When she first 
came she made friends with every one who 
passed the gate, and one day she brought in a 
little gutter-snipe, who stole her toys and slapped 
her before he went. After that she never hung 
over the fence, asking in the stranger who 
passed by. 

Mary Hoyt’s girls came to visit her once or 
twice, but they were free-lances, and tried to 
rouse her to rebellion when we called her in at 
the end of her play hour. Therefore Harriet 
said Joyce should not return their visits. So 
she got into the way of being alone. She grew 
quieter than when she first came, and perhaps 
the round cheeks were a shade less round, but 
she always wrote to Tom that she was happy, 
and we thought she was growing more and 
more to be ‘‘a little lady.’’ 

Between her and Sabrina there grew a close 
affection. Sabrina was ‘‘a grass widder,’ 
her own epithet,—and she had but one eye, 
but Joyce loved to sit on her lap and hear tales 
of the runaway husband and ‘‘the folks back 
in Indianny.’’ 

In the fall a little stump-tailed yellow dog 
came to the kitchen door. Sabrina fed him 
with scraps from breakfast, and Joyce came 
running in to know if she might keep him. 

“‘Oh, no, we can’t have such a little mongrel 
round,’’ Harriet said, decisively. 

Joyce turned without a word and went back 
In a moment Sabrina came in. 
and she seemed to emit 

‘*Ain’t Joyce to have 

planting herself before 


Her color was high, 
fire from her nostrils. 
that dog?’’ she asked, 
my sister. 

**Certainly not.’’ 

‘‘Burglars is mighty thick, and he’d scare 
’em away,’’ Sabrina said, as if offering Harriet 
a chance to change her decision. 

**We must lock up more carefully, then.’ 

Sabrina pushed back her scant hair, and there 
was a look on her red face that I had never 
seen before. ‘‘I’m only a grass widder,’’ she 
broke out, ‘‘but I’ve got feelings, and if you 
don’t let that child have ary thing to love, I’m 
going to pack my duds and leave. I can’t bear 
to see a little critter kept down like she was 
in a reform school, never seeing a young thing, 
and living with a couple of old women that I 
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guess never was childurn from some of their 

actions.’’ 

She paused, and I think Harriet was cowed 
by something true in her accusation. 

‘If you will keep the dog out of the front 
of the house, Joyce may have him,’’ she 
answered, coldly. ‘* Perhaps he will be a 
protection.’’ It was the only time I had ever 
known her to give way to a demand, and even 
Sabrina seemed surprised. 

Joyce’s eyes shone like stars when we told 
her that she might keep the dog, and she spent 
her morning—it was Saturday—making him 
a bed of straw and old blankets. She thought 
him very beautiful, and tried even to believe 
that she would not have loved him so well had 
he had a tail like other dogs. When he died 
of some canine disease, she was inconsolable. 
She helped Sabrina make him a grave under 
the currant-bushes, and in the night she crept 
into my room and wakened me by laying her 
hand on my face. 

‘* Aunt Laura,’’ she whispered, ‘‘do animals 
ever go to heaven? I don’t believe I can bear 
to know that I’ll never see little Spot again. 
When I think I’ll never hear his little tail 
thumping on the floor any more, it seems as if 
I eouldn’t stand it. Don’t you think he’s in 
heaven now—a dog heaven ?’” 

** Perhaps he is—I shouldn’t wonder,’’ I said, 
very low, for fear Harriet would hear and deride 
my weakness. 

“*Aren’t you sure, Aunt Laura ?’’ the little 
voice pleaded. ‘‘Say you are sure.”’ 

‘*Yes, I’m sure,’’ I answered. ‘*‘Run back 
to bed now.’’ Long afterward Harriet told me 
that she had heard. 

During holiday week Joyce took a cold. 
We dosed her with our simple home remedies, 
but she grew steadily worse, and we called in 
the doctor. ‘Tom was to come for her birthday 
in February, and first we wrote to him to come 
earlier, as she was not well. Then we tele- 
graphed, with a great fear chilling our hearts, 
that he must come at once. He came,—too late 
for anything but a smile and a broken word or 
two,—and the little Southern child was laid 
beneath the cold Northern snow. 

When it was all over he went to the room 
which had been hers. He saw the ‘‘ Rules for 
Conduet’’ pasted on the door. He read them, 
and then he turned on us with the bitterest 
sneer I ever saw on a man’s face—he was not 
Tom, but a terrible accusing spirit. 

He called us murderesses, and denied that 
we were true kin of his. He called us hard 
names that struck our hearts, already sore 
enough, like poisoned arrows. We stood there 
speechless when he had finished his awful 
arraignment. But Sabrina spoke for us. She 
had reproved us once, but now her loyalty 
rushed to our defense. 

‘*They loved her in their way,’’ she said, 
advancing from the shadows. ‘‘ They was 
trying to do right—and that’s all folks can do. 
If they don’t know how we feel,—I got two 
childurn buried back in Indianny,—they did 
their best. -They was groping in the dark, 
poor critters.’’ 

Then Tom softened. He begged our pardon, 
and said that perhaps Sabrina was right. He 
drew out and read his last letter from Joyce. 
It said: 





? 


My Dere Papa (she had crossed out daddy). I 
have a bad cold so I do not have lessens. To-day 
Aunt Laurra and me made some vinniger candy to 
keep me from couffing. We had lots of fun. I 
am happy here and I am so glad you are coming 
to see me. If Spott had not died 1 would be all 
happy. Your loving dauter, Joyce. 


Harriet and I crept away to the spare cham- 
ber, leaving Tom with Sabrina, who was telling 
him what Joyce had said and done when with 
her. We sat in the cold room, tearless and 
desolate, and perhaps we felt a deeper loneli- 
ness than those two with their memories. 

Long after we acknowledged our mistake. 
More than a year had passed when we went 
to the attie one afternoon to look for some old 
magazines. Our attic is a memorial hall, where 
are gathered the furniture and the garments of 
yesterday. In the camphor-scented trunks are 
useless and outworn trifles, which bring tears 
to our eyes, but which would be trash to even 
the old-clothes man. 

It was near evening, and the pale light 
filtered through the dusty window in the gable. 
We were stooping over the boxes of books when 
we heard a noise. The little red rocking-chair 
stood near the stairway, and in passing, our 
skirts must have brushed against it, for it was 
swinging te and fro on the uneven floor. 

Harriet caught my hand, as the same vision 
came to us both. In the chair sat a little girl, 
her head bent.and her mouth pursed as she 
patiently pushed her needle through the stiff 
calico patches. Her hair was brushed back 
from the round cheeks and braided in two tails, 
which stood out straight from her neck. Her 
eyes were hidden by the long lashes, but we 
knew their honest gray, and the fear of reproval 
that lay in their depths. 

The chair rocked more and more slowly, then 
was still. The light grew fainter and the garret 
more chill—the little child was gone. 

Harriet swallowed a sob, and I thought of 
the weary months since Joyce joined the mother 
whose place we had tried to fill. 

**Poor baby!’’ Harriet said, laying her hand 
on the worn cushion of the little chair. ‘‘ Why 
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did we so often call her in from her play? | her learn so much—and only eight when she 
We had no right to ask so much of a child—yet | left us? I hope,’’ she went on softly, ‘‘that 


we loved her in our way. 


Why did we make | she has time to play in heaven.’’ 





OME years ago a sagacious jurist, well | wise to fertilize the land too heavily, else one 
S known in his native county as ‘‘Old | may have more rank stalks than corn. 


Judge Summers,’’ for five years offered 
an annual prize of one hundred and fifty dollars 
‘*to the boy under twenty-one’? who would 
raise ‘‘the best acre of yellow corn’’ within 
the county limits. It created much excitement 
among the farm boys. Twenty-two of us com- 
peted for it the first year, and a curious incident 
marked the contest. 

The judge cared less to bring out a great 
yield of corn to. the acre than to reform what 
he had become convinced was a bad tendency 
of New England farming. 

‘‘New England for dairying and the West 
for corn and wheat’’ had been a maxim among 
us for twenty years or more. Many Eastern 
farmers gave up raising yellow corn. Wheat 
they had already ceased to cultivate, and the 
outcome was that New England cows and 
horses were fed largely 
on corn from the middle 
West. Dealers in West- 
ern cereals multiplied ; 
corn. and cottonseed- 
meal came by the car- 
load; and ~espect for 
the maxim flourished. 

But the Eastern farm- 
er and dairyman failed 
to flourish quite as well. 
True, he was selling 
cream and making a 
great deal of fine yellow 
butter; but when his 
accounts were balanced 
at the end of the year 
he often found that he 
had paid most of his 
income for Western corn 
and for cottonseed. 

The judge believed 
that Eastern farmers 
should begin raising 
corn again, so as not to 
be wholly dependent on 
the West. He rode 
through thecounty,and 
on meeting a farmer 
would ask, “Raising 
any corn this year ?’’ 

‘No, judge. I’ve 
kind o’ got out of the 
way of that,’’ would 
be the invariable reply. 

‘*Plant corn again. Plant corn, or you’ll 
have a mortgage on your farm,’’ the judge 
would say. 

Such was the judge’s opinion, and on this 
belief he based the offer of the corn prizes. 

My brother Lyman and I determined to 
compete for the prize. Our father allowed us 
a well-dressed acre of land. 

We cross-plowed and harrowed it well, and 
planted Golden Club seed. The terms of the 
prize offer left the variety of corn to the planter. 
It must be yellow corn, but ‘‘ Flint’”’ or 
‘‘Dent’’ or any variety might be used. 

We knew that it would be best to plant some 
one of the many varieties of Flint already 
acclimated to New England climate and soil, 
for although corn is now raised in the latitude 
of Quebec, it was originally a tropical or sub- 
tropical plant from America or southern Asia. 
Odd-shaped kernels of Indian corn, or maize, 
have been found in ancient Peruvian tombs; 
but corn was also grown in Java twelve cen- 
turies ago. 

We planted Golden Club; but the Whitcomb 
boys, Charles and Loring, neighbors of ours, 
planted Yellow Spike, a variety which they 
had been improving by cultivation. Pine Knot 
was the choice of Henry and Cedric Thurston, 
who lived half a mile down the road on the 
other side of us, while Alvin Cox chose Old 
Colony seed. 

The acre in every case was to be carefully 
measured and vouched for, and it must not 
form part of a larger field of corn; it must be 
by itself. Any or every kind of fertilizer or | 
field-dressing might be used. 

Each acre was to be visited on July 20th and | 
afterward on August 25th by a committee of 
three farmers, nominated by the judge. After | 
that the corn was to be top-stalked, then 








| their own. 


allowed to stand in the field till September | 
16th, when each acre was to be husked in the 


field, and the corn weighed in the presence of 
three witnesses. 

Perhaps no one would have cheated ; anyway, 
cheating was rendered well-nigh impossible. 
The handsomest and heaviest acre of corn was 
to be awarded the hundred and fifty dollars. 

Corn needs a mellow, loose soil, fairly well | 
enriched; but to get the best results it is not | 


|corn for two hours. 


Certain expedients other than fertilizers and 
manures, however, can be resorted to, if it is 
worth while, to stimulate the growth of corn. 
For example, a friend of ours advised us to 
‘*push’’ our corn during June and the first half 
of July by sprinkling the young plants close 
about the roots with saltpeter- water, two 
ounces to the bucketful. 

That was a new idea tous. ‘‘Try it,’’ wrote 
our friend, who lived in Pennsylvania. ‘‘It 
will make your corn-field smile. But don’t get 
it too strong, or you will kill your corn. Not 
more than three ounces. Powder it fine ina 
mortar and mix it in the water overnight.’” 

At first we laughed at this. But June is a 


hard month for corn in middle New England. 
The climate is not warm-enough. That is the 





time, too, when the ‘‘ wireworm”’ and the 


CEDRIC THURSTON HID BEHIND A 
STONE WALL ON ONE SIDE OF OUR 


ACRE OF 


‘*muck-worm’’ andthe crow prey on the young 
plants. May was very warm that season. 
Corn started well, but, as is often the case 
with us, there came on a cold, raw time about 
June 6th, which lasted almost to the 20th. 
The corn stood still and lost color. 

That this was as bad for one competitor as 
another was some consolation. But Lyman 
and I felt anxious, and about June 18th we 
resolved to try our Pennsylvania friend’s nos- 
trum on a few rows, and see what it would 
do. We procured several pounds of saltpeter, 
mixed two bucketfuls, and applied it to two 
rows of our corn. 

We wished to be on the safe side, and so 
used hardly two ounces to the bucketful of 
ten quarts of water. We went out at dusk and 
put four great spoonfuls round the roots of the 
corn-plants in each hill. Two evenings later 
we did the same thing again. 

Within four days those two rows were per- 
ceptibly better than the others, and within a 
week one could see the difference a hundred 
yards away. Those rows -were larger and a 
darker green. 

“*Keep it up,’’ said Lyman, gleefully, ‘‘and 
keep still!’’ 

We began applying the water to the entire 
acre every second evening, and continued doing 
this until July 12th. Wenever made it stronger 
than two ounces to the bucketful. I think we 
applied it eleven or twelve times, and the visible 


| effect on the corn was, in that case and at that 
| time, really remarkable. 


It started to grow 
faster and took on a dark green color very 


| pleasing to a farmer’s eye. 


Meanwhile the sight had raised a commotion 


|}among our youthful neighbors, who were all 


watching our corn, and comparing it with 
Each was slow to admit that our 
acre looked better than his; but by July ist 
the difference had to be confessed. 

The night before the Fourth Charley and 
Loring Whitcomb came over to see us, and 








stayed and talked about almost everything except | 
|them out of the competition; and I may add 


Just as they were going, 


Charley asked carelessly : 

*‘Say, what are you putting on your corn 
that makes it look so well ?’’ 

We laughingly asked why he wanted to know. 








‘Oh, I didn’t suppose it was a secret!’’ said 
Loring, rather stiffly. 

But with a prize of one hundred and fifty 
dollars ahead, we did not feel that it was 
incumbent on us to tell what we used. So we 
changed the subject. They left without even 
saying good night. 

They resented our reticence. It would have 
been more generous to have told them, but we did 
not feel called upon to do so. Cedric Thurston 
and Alvin Cox agreed with them that. we were 
somehow obtaining an unfair advantage. In 
fact, they grew quite indignant over it, and 
made unkind remarks about our meanness. 
But we went on applying saltpeter-water every 
second day, and said nothing. 

Soon our envious young neighbors went 
further. On the evening of July 5th Cedric 
Thurston hid behind a stone wall on one side 
of our acre of corn, and watched us. It was 
twilight, and after we had gone he examined 
the still wet hills of corn, smelled them, and 
touched his tongue to the leaves. 

He was unable to make out quite what it 
was, but the boys were now all bent on dis- 
covering our secret. They spied about our 
barn and stable, and the next afternoon Henry 
Thurston concealed himself in the hay-loft of 
the stable, where he could peep down through 
a ctack in the floor. 

Lyman and I had no idea that our move- 
ments were observed. We powdered the salt- 
peter and mixed ten buckets of the water, as 
usual. Henry observed where we kept our box 
of saltpeter, and after we had gone he came 
down and made sure 
what it was by taking 
some of it away with 
him. 

Our secret was now 
out. But knowledge 
obtained surreptitiously 
is often imperfect, and 
sometimes reacts on the 
spy. Henry and Cedric 
took the Whitcomb boys 
and Alvin Cox into 
theirconfidence. Henry 
had seen how we mixed 
it. They felt pretty 
certain now, and the 
next day they pur- 
chased several dollars’ 
worth of saltpeter. 

But the boys had no 
one to caution them, 
as our Pennsylvania 
friend had cautioned 
us. Two ounces seem 
but a little to put in 
z ten quarts of water. 

> Besides, we had the 
start, and they wanted 
to make up for lost 
time. I do not know 
how much §saltpeter 
they put to the bucket- 
ful. They would never 
say a word about that 
to Lyman or me; but 
they must have put in a great deal, on the 
principle, perhaps, that if a little is good, more 
is better. 

Probably the peeping Henry had not been 
able to see just how much we used. At any 
rate, they did not mean to be behindhand 
for lack of a good stiff dose. They meant to 
send their corn ahead of ours, if saltpeter- 
water would do it. 

Late that afternoon their three separate acres 
of corn received a copious baptism, for they 
paid us the compliment of putting the water 
on at the same time of day that we did, 
although I do not imagine that the time of day 
makes any difference. 

The next day there was a change, indeed, 
but not the pleasing one which they anticipated. 
All three acres of corn began to wilt and to 
turn yellow. By the following forenoon it was 
the ‘‘sickest-looking’’ corn ever seen in that 
town. Much of it died, or at least died down 
to the ground, and a fortnight passed before it 
started again. In fact, all three acres were 
stunted, and never grew well afterward. 

Lyman and I suspected what ailed their 
corn, and we twitted them, for we thought that 
they deserved it. We asked questions as to 
what they had been doing to that corn. We 
said that it must be wireworms, and that they 
must dig them out with their fingers and put 
in new seed. We gave them all sorts of good 
advice; and all the while five more sheepish- 
looking fellows could not have been found in 
all New England. They had not a word to 
say, for they could not and would not tell us 
what was the trouble. Inwardly, too, they 
must have been angry enough to thrash Lyman 
and me, but they were obliged to keep quiet. 

Later in the summer we learned that the 
Whiteomb boys and Alvin were so angry with 
Henry Thurston for bringing what they sup- 
posed false information that they came near 
drubbing him. They did not learn the real 
cause of the failure for several years. 

Saltpeter-water, or an excess of it, had put 





CORN. 


here, in passing, that Lyman and I gained the 
judge’s prize that season. 

As a farmer, I do not wish to be under- 
stood as approving unreservedly this kind of 
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stimulation. In our case, at that time of the 
summer, it seemed to start the corn forward ; 
but it might not do as well on all soils or in 
other situations. ‘The effect, of course, is due 
to the nitrogen compounds thus supplied to the 
plants. 

We have also learned many things since the 
judge’s time. An Eastern dairy-farm which 
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constantly sells cream and butter cannot be kept 
fertile if the cows are fed only on what the 
farm produces for them. The drain on the 
farm is too great to enable it to sustain itself. 
The Eastern dairyman, therefore, raises what 
he can in the way of hay and green crops for 
the silo, and supplements these with a moderate 
purchase of Western corn. 










HEN the shepherds who had just 
W founded Rome on the Palatine hill 

used to assemble for the celebration of 
the Terminalia* on February 23d of each 
year on the frontier of their kingdom toward 
the sea,—a kingdom hardly twelve miles in 
diameter,—could they have foreseen that that 
frontier would reach the limit of the known 
world? That the Terminalia, instead of being 
celebrated any longer on the banks of the name- 
less little stream which separated their fields 
from the territory of Laurentumt would be 
performed, in times to come, on the banks of 
the Tigris, of the Dnieper, of the Rhine, of the 
Clyde and of the Nile? That they would soon 
be made to exchange their pastoral rod for the 
scepter of kings, and become leaders of men 
instead of leaders of flocks ? 

Historians have tried to investigate this 
problem of the miraculous growth of Rome 
from so humble an origin without coming to a 
satisfactory conclusion. Of what stuff were 
those shepherds made, where did they get their 
strength of body, their vigor of mind, their 
wisdom, their prudence, their 
magnificent manhood, which 
made it possible for them to 
achieve such feats in time of 
peace and in time of war? 

Tothem we Europeans are - 
indebted at the present day 
for the roads we travel over, 
for the passes by which we 
go through the mountains, 
for the harbors wherein we 
shelter our fleets, for the 
bridges we use in crossing 
the mighty rivers, for the 
water we drink, for the 
laws by which we abide, 
for all the essential elements of modern civili- 
zation. 

Livy seems to think that the greatness of 
Rome is due to the quality and properties 
of the soil on which it was built, and by which 
it was surrounded. 

‘‘Not without reason,’”’ he says, ‘‘did gods 
and men select this site for Rome,—healthy 
hills, a river equally adapted to inland and 
maritime trade, the sea not too far off,—a site 
in the center of the peninsula made, as it 
were, on purpose to allow Rome to become the 
greatest city in the world.’’ 


A CRADLE OF A MIGHTY RACE. 


(O wonder, therefore, that the Roman 
IN} Campagna—the cradle of that mighty 

race—should have become, since the 
Renaissance of classic studies, an object of 
investigation for all those who are attracted by 
historical and ethnological problems. 

It is to be regretted that Homer did not bring 
the divine Ulysses to sail past the coast of 
Latium. Keen as he was in observing the 
geological phenomena which were then modi- 
fying the aspect of the earth, he would probably 
have noticed the outburst of the Alban vol- 
canoes, to the eruptions of which the Roman 
Campagna owes its existence. 

He tells us, at any rate, that the Rock of 
Ciree, which marks the southern limit of 
Latium, was then an island out at sea, and 
not a promontory connected with the main- 
land, as it is now. 

At a period too remote to be recorded, even 
by tradition, the waves of the Mediterranean 
lashed the foot of the Apennines, upon which 
the cities of Tibur, Preneste, Cora, Norba 
were afterward built. The undulating plain, 
forty miles long, twenty-six wide, in the midst 
of which stand the Seven Hills of the sacred 
city, was raised out of the bottom of the sea by 
the accumulation of the lava, cinders, pumice 
and lapilli vomited by the Alban craters. 

At the time of the journey of Ulysses the 
mouth of the Tiber was eight miles nearer to 
Rome than at present, and the waters of the 
bay covered the site occupied at a later period 
by Ostia, Portus, Laurentum and Fregenz. 

The volcanoes did not become extinct before 
the fourth century B. C., and although their 
eruptive power must have been considerably 





*A festival in honor of the god Terminus, who 
presided over boundaries, and guaranteed the rights 
of property. It was represented by a stone or post 
ouck in the ground on the limit between two adjoining 

elds, 


rh stream is now called “il Fosso di Acquace- 
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reduced toward the end, still they occasionally 
gave vent to fits of fury. In fact, it was the 
fear of these that induced the shepherds to leave 
the slopes of the Alban hills and migrate to 
the plain below. 


THE “VILLAGE BY THE RIVER.” 


HEY advanced through the luxuriant 
fields by slow stages, until their progress 
was stopped by an unfordable river—the 

Tiber. Here they found a hill surrounded by 
marshes and cliffs, which they named from 
their special goddess, Pales (Palatine); here 
they found springs of pure water; and here, 
accordingly, they settled and built their per- 
manent sheepfold. This group of huts and 
sheepfolds was called by the neighbors Roma, 
which means the ‘‘village by the river.’’ 

It may interest my readers to know that I 
have actually seen, not very long ago (October, 
1902), the remains of four founders of Rome; 
that I have had in my hands the very cups 
from which they drank at the spring of the 
Luperecal, and the very 
plates with which they laid 
their offerings on the altars 
of Pales and Faunus. 

It seems that at the time 
these four individuals were 
laid to rest in the common 
cemetery, outside the river- 
gate of the village, the tribes- 
men followed indifferently 
cremation and inhumation in 
their funeral rites—that is to 
say, some bodies were in- 
cinerated, others were con- 
signed to the earth. As far 
as our present investigation 
can tell, both systems were equally in favor. 
Of the four graves just found, two contained 
ashes collected in a cinerary urn, two contained 
whole skeletons in coffins hollowed out of the 
trunk of an oak. 

The skeletons are almost beyond recognition, 
owing to the swampy nature of the ground. 
One belongs to a child, the other to a grown 
individual, who was laid to rest clad in sheep- 
skin, which was fastened on the left shoulder 
by means of a brass clasp. 

As regards the incinerated remains, they tell 
a more complete tale. Only one urn has yet 
been properly examined; and although the 
incineration of the body must have been accom- 
plished with great care, the bones being reduced 
to a mass of splinters,estill we have succeeded 
in identifying sixty-five particles of the skull 
and twenty-four teeth. 

The individual, probably of the male sex, 
was of medium size, strong and well-set, not 
younger than thirty, perhaps much older, and 
not different in build from the average Latin 
peasant of the present day. 

The urn, besides, gives us the exact model 
of the huts in which the builders of Rome 
lived. They were made of a framework of 
boughs, with the interstices filled up with 
straw and mud; the roof was covered with 
sheepskins and had two skylights, or openings, 
for the exit of smoke. The door did not revolve 
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on hinges, but was fastened to a crowbar 
runnjng through rings. 

Last, but not least in importance, comes the 
knowledge that the builders of Rome were not 
only shepherds, but also agriculturists. Four 
or five grains of Triticum vulgare and Vicia 
Faba and traces of Indian meal (polenta) have 
been found in the same cinerary urn. 

The archaic cemetery in which these relics 
have been found, and from which Roman 
history will henceforth begin, lies between the 
temple of Antoninus and Faustina and that of 








Romulus, son of Maxentius, fifty-three feet | 
below the level of the modern city. 

In looking at those fifty-three feet of rubbish, 
which separate the primitive from the modern 
world, we cannot help wondering at the amount 
of vicissitudes they represent in the history of 
mankind. They cover, in fact, a period of 
three thousand years, from the primitive man 
who lived on the swamp which then filled the 
hollow of the Forum, to the pious Emperor 
Antoninus, who was routed out of his tem- 
ple by the Christian martyr, Lawrence ft; to 
Charles V, who stopped in wonder before its 
great colonnade, during his triumph of 1536; 
to Napoleon I, who freed the temple from its 
ignoble surroundings in 1812. 

I am sure that at the time of the foundation | 
of the city the Roman 
Campagna must have 
been comparatively 
healthy and prosper- 
ous, and well under 
cultivation. Villages 
and towns existed 
then, and flourished 
in places which are 
now fit only for wild 
cattle to graze upon. 

This state of 
prosperity seems to have been depending on the 
activity of the Alban volcanoes. As long as 
their energy lasted, as long as their sulphuretted 
emanations purified the air,—or, according to 
the newest theories, chased away the infectious 
mosquitoes,—the low-lying Latin cities could 
live and thrive; but as soon as the volcanoes 
became extinct, the malaria—or the anopheles 
mosquito—invaded the country, and cities and 
villages were abandoned by their fever-stricken 
inhabitants. 





HOW THE ROMANS FOUGHT MALARIA. 
] T was at this juncture that the fight was 


taken up by the Romans with the clear- 
ness of purpose and the pertinacity 
characteristic of their race. I suppose they did | 
not trouble themselves to investigate the nature | 
of the scourge. They ignored equally the exist- | 
ence of Laveran’s bacillus and the action of 
the anopheles in inoculating the human race; 
and they had not at their disposal the counter- 
poison in the form of sulphate of quinine. 
Yet in spite of such drawbacks, they finally | 
won the battle, and made 
the Campagna once more 
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once more at the ripe age of eighty, to save 
again the republic from the attempt of Spurius 
Meelius. 

With the increase of wealth the small prop- 
erties disappeared little by little until, at the 
beginning of the empire, the Campagna con- 
tained only a limited number of huge latifundia, 
many thousand acres in extent—a deplorable 
state of things, which is still lasting and 
flourishing, I am sorry to say. 


ON A GREAT FARM. 


HESE vast properties were called ville, 
and divided into three sections, the villa 
urbana, the rustica and the fructuaria, 

The first comprised the owner’s palace and 
private gardens, fish- 
ponds, aviaries and 
the family vault ; the 


second comprised the 
habitation of slaves 
and laborers, the 


kitchen-gardens and 
nurseries, the byres, 
sheep huts, stables, 
pigsties and poultry- 
yards; the third 
comprised the pro- 
ductive part of the property, the wheat-fields, 
the fruit farm, the olive-yard, the grazing and 
wood lands, the stud-farm, and so forth, and 
also the wine- and oil-press rooms and cellars, 
the granaries, the hay-lofts, the chaff stocks, 
the mill, the bakehouse, and the thrashing- 
floor, beside which was a large covered shed 
(nubilarium), capable of containing the whole 
grain-crop. 

Every detail concerning the management and 
working of these farms is known to us through 
the agricultural manuals and calendars written 
by M. Terentius Varro, a contemporary of 
Cicero, by M. Junius Columella, a contem- 
porary of the Emperor Claudius, by M. Porcius 
Cato, the Censor, and by Palladius A®milianus, 
a writer of uncertain date and doubtful au- 
thority. 

Besides these special treatises, two books of 
the Natural History of Pliny (17 and 18) are 
chiefly devoted to matters connected with agri- 
culture, and Vergil has chosen the same subject 
for what is perhaps the most perfect and 
charming didactic poem in existence. 

We may gather an idea of the activity which 





healthy, prosperous and 
attractive. These results 
were attained by the drain- 
age of marshes and swamps, 
—the nurseries of the larve 
of mosquitoes,—and by the 
eanalization of unruly 
streams ; by the substitution 
of pure spring-water for that 
of polluted wells or rivers ; 
by the paving and multipli- 
cation of country roads; by 
a more rational cultivation 
of land; by sanitary engi- 
neering applied to the dwell- 
ings of farmers, laborers 
and slaves, and lastly by 
substituting cremation for 
burial. 

The results were indeed 
magnificent. Pliny the 
Younger says that his villa at Laurentum | 
was equally delightful in winter and summer, | 
whereas the place is now deadly from the 
beginning of July to the end of October. 
Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius preferred 
their villa at Lorium (a malarious district now | 
called La Bottaccia) to all other imperial resi- 
dences ; and the official correspondence and the 
dates of their letters prove their presence there | 
in midsummer. No one would try the experi- | 
ment now. 

The same can be said of Hadrian’s villa 
below Tivoli, of the villa of Lucius Verus at 
Acquatraversa, not to mention the cities of the 
lowlands of central Italy, like Ostia, Portus, 





| Fregenee and Alsium, which were considered 


by the Romans delightful summer resorts. 

The Campagna must have looked in those 
happy days like a great and beautiful park 
dotted with villages, farms, lordly residences, 
temples, baths, fountains and tombs. In fact, | 
during the brightest period of their history, the | 
Romans were passionately devoted to agriculture 
and the pursuits of a rural life, and for many 
centuries war and the cultivation of the soil 
were regarded as the only occupations befitting 
a free-born citizen. 

At first the land was divided into small lots, 
cultivated by one family, with the assistance 
of a few slaves or hired hands. 

Such was the farm of Cincinnatus, the typical 
hero of the republic, and a model of old Roman 
frugality, integrity and valor. 

In 458 B. C. he was called from the plow 
to the dictatorship, in order to deliver the 
Roman army from the perilous position in 
which it had been placed by the imprudence of | 
its commander. 

He took the army, defeated the enemy, and 
after only sixteen days of dictatorship returned 
to his farm, from which he was called away 
niant temple of Antoninus was dedicated.in the 


e ages to Saint Lawrence, and bears still the 
name of S. Lorenzo in Miranda. 

















MODERN HUT ON THE CAMPAGNA 


prevailed on an ancient farm from the following 
extract of the official gazette, —‘‘ Acta Diurna,”’ 
—published in Rome at the time of Caligula, 
reproduced by Petronius Arbiter in his ‘‘Supper 
of Trimalchio’’ : 

“On June 25th, in Trimalchio’s farm by 
Cume, were born seventy children, of whom 
thirty were of the male sex. The same day 
fifty thousand modii of wheat (about one hun- 
dred thousand gallons) were removed from the 
thrashing-floor to the granaries; five hundred 
young oxen were broken. The same day one 
of the slaves, named Mithridates, was executed 
by crucifixion, because he had cursed the sacred 
name of the emperor (Caligula), and lastly 
ten millions of sesterces (about four hun- 
dred thousand dollars) were deposited in the 
safe.’’ 


AFTER THE EMPIRE. 


INCE the days of the empire the state 

and condition of the Campagna have 

only altered for the worse. When Rome 
was made the capital of United Italy in 1870, 
the Campagna was still divided into a limited 
number of farms, belonging mostly to nunneries, 
convents and chapters, the surface of which 
varied from a minimum of one hundred and 
thirty acres (farm of Muratella) to a maximum 
of twenty-six thousand (joined farms of Conca 
and Campomorto). 

Each farm contains a central group of build- 
ings, called casale, for the housing of the 
employés, and to this a chapel is usually 
attached. These habitations, built on old 
Roman foundations and surrounded by medi- 
eval battlemented walls, are poor, sometimes 
filthy, and unfit for human beings to live and 
die in. 

There are no stables; oxen, horses, sheep 
have to withstand, unsheltered, the inclemency 


| of the weather, no matter whether it freezes 
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hard for forty-one consecutive days, as in 1878, or | 
rains for seven consecutive weeks, as in 1884, 

The suffocating winds from Africa (siroceo, 
libeceio) or the chilling tramontana from the | 
Alps are equally trying to the cattle, which | 
seek the shelter of projecting. rocks or of a 
cluster of trees, wherever such luxuries exist 
within their reach. There are farms—incredible 
to say—within the boundaries of which not one 
single tree is left standing, so that shepherds 
and laborers are obliged either to buy their 
fuel, or to steal it from the neighboring better- 
favored lands. 

Given such a state of things, the reader may 
ask what is the use of possessing property in 
the Campagna. The answer is rather sur- 
prising toan American farmer. The Campagna 
in its present condition of semiwilderness 
returns a larger income than it would bring if 
put under rational cultivation. 





WHY THE LAND IS VALUABLE. 











ONS 





swamps of Ostia by a band of socialists, who 
have become models of thrift, order and pro- 
priety since the late King Humbert gave them 





the means of acquiring possession of the land 
which they had drained and rescued with their 
own hands. 
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IN EIGHT CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER VII. 


USTAPHIA took quietly the bitter blow 
to her pride and courage contained in the 





warmly. ‘‘This thorough grounding is just 
what you need. And above all, don’t let 


verdict of the examining committee. She | yourself be discouraged.’’ 


the beginners. 


| entered the league in the antique class, with ‘*If he would change me even to a block foot 


it would cheer me up,” said Eustaphia. ‘‘But 


HE ground being entirely left to take care| The first week that she was set to draw a when you consider that the only girl who has 
of itself, a handful of men can manage | block hand from the cast, among a roomful of | been as backward as I is the girl who was sent 
successfully many thousand acres. ‘The | other students, she felt hopeful. The second | away to-day because she wouldn’t take the 


income is derived, first from sheep-farming, 
each animal yielding about one dollar a year in 
wool, milk, cheese, lambs and skin. Twenty 
thousand sheep can easily find food in a tenuta 
of the size of Conca or Campomorto. 

The second source of income is the hay-crop, 
that which is not sold on the local market 
being pressed by machinery into bales and 
shipped to French Africa. Then there are 
the breeding of horses and horned cattle ; 
the wheat or Indian corn, which are 
usually sown and gathered each third year, 
to save the expense of fertilizing the wheat- 
fields; the cutting of the woods, each tract 
of woodland being divided into eighteen 
sections, and only one section being allowed 
to be cut each year; and lastly the fishing 
of the lowland lakes and ponds. 

All these operations require the help of 
but few hands. The regular personnel of 
a Roman farm consists of a massaro, or 
manager-in-chief, of three or four cowboys, 
of three or four shepherds, of a few 
plowmen, and of one or two cartmen, who 
carry the milk to the city in the early 
morning, and come back in the cool of 
the evening with provisions. 

Mowing, harvesting and thrashing are 
generally done by machinery, or with the 
help of harvesters hired for the occasion. 
The hired hands, like the cattle, have no 
shelter in the farm-buildings. They sleep 
in caves, or in huts, or under a tent, or 
in the open air, and they furnish, there- 
fore, a considerable percentage to the general 
death-rate of the country. 

This state of things is essentially and 
fundamentally wrong and unjust. A tract 
of land upon which hundreds and hun- 
dreds of families could live and be happy 
ought not to be kept untenanted and in a 
semiwild condition for the benefit and 
comfort of only one owner. What can 
be the feelings of the poor peasants, 
cramped and half-starving in the villages 
bordering the Campagna, when they gaze at the 
fertile lands lying idle and deserted before their 
eyes? They have already attempted here and 
there to assert their social rights, and sometimes 
with success. 

The farm of Le Frattocchie (the ancient 
Boville, the birthplace of Julius Cesar) has 
been cut into small lots and distributed among 
the destitute peasants of the village of Marino; 
those of Fontana Candida and Torre Jacova 
likewise have been subjected to the same 
process for the benefit of the villagers of Monte 
Porzio. 





WHAT THE GOVERNMENT HAS DONE. 


UCH changes are admirable, considered 
‘SI as acts of charity; financially they are 

disastrous to the owners, because they 
will not get from the cultivated land and 
from their hundred impecunious small farmers 
half the income they used to gather under the | 
old system. 

These are the reasons why the Italian govern- 
ment, which undertook the 
redemption of the Roman Cam- | 
pagna as soon as it became | 
an integral part of the king- 
dom, finds so many obstacles in 
the accomplishment of its mis- 
sion. A great deal, however, 
has already been done. 

The marshes of Ostia and 
Maccarese have been drained; 
the wandering streams have been turned into 
canals; the pure and exquisite water from the | 
old Marcian springs has been distributed every- 
where. Agricultural schools and model farms 
are open; an Arbor day instituted as a national | 
feast; the sanitation of farmhouses made | 
compulsory. The Campagna has been dotted | 
with sanitary stations, with field-hospitals and | 
doctors, and thrifty, experienced colonists from 
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| the door. 


week, when others who had entered with her 
had been advanced to the round, she saw that 
she was not keeping up with them; and the 
two weeks which followed were weeks of blank 
despair. ‘Two of the students who had entered 
with her were doing heads. 

There was just one girl who made no more 
progress than Eustaphia. At the end of the 








trouble to learn, it’s right discouraging.’’ 

‘*You mustn’t draw any comparison between 
yourself and that girl,’’ he said. 

**Aren’t you coming in to take dinner with 
us?’? asked Eustaphia, as he was about to 
leave her at her door. ‘‘Grandmother always 
asks me to bring you back with me.”’ 


**T wish I could,’’ he said, hesitating. ‘‘I’ve 
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“YOU THINK I'M WASTING MY TIME HERE." 


fourth week, when Mr. Dykeman came in to 
give his regular criticism, he paused beside this 
girl’s drawing-board. The girl herself was at 
the other side of the room, idly tossing pennies 
on the back of her hand. When she saw the 
master pick up her drawing-board she came 
strolling over. 

‘It’s not worth bothering about,’’ she said, 
lightly: 

He looked at her. ‘‘Why not?’’ he asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know. I don’t feel like work- 
ing, I guess. It’s too much bother.’’ 

“*Then what are you here for?’’ he asked, 
sharply. 

‘*For fun.’’ 

**Then you can take your drawing and put 
on your hat and go out,’’ said Mr. Dykeman, 
and moved on. 

When he was leaving the class-room, at the 
end of his criticism, the girl stopped him at 
She was flushed and she held herself 
proudly. 

“‘Mr. Dykeman,’’ she said, ‘‘you can’t go 
until you have apologized to me.’’ 

The teacher stared at her a moment. 
‘*There is no apology required,’’ he said. ‘‘I 
told you that I didn’t want you in my class. 
I repeat it. You cannot be in my class, dis- 
turbing the people who want to work and 
spreading an atmosphere of dilettanteism and 
discontent. Good morning !’’ 

Every one except Eustaphia seemed to think 
his rebuke merited. She told Winthrop the 
story with indignation that day when he walked 
home with her. 

** But she threatened the morale of the 
class,’’ he explained. ‘‘ I’ve seen a whole 
year’s average lowered by one girl like that.’’ 

“*T don’t care,’’ said Eustaphia. ‘‘He might 
have spoken to her like a gentleman.’’ 

‘*How are you coming on ?’’ Winthrop asked. 

“I’m still on that block hand,’’ she said, 


wearily. ‘‘He insists that if I can’t draw| 








|on her drawing-board. 


| he came back to her. 
| had left her, her chin in her palms, her elbows 


got to go down and see about—about a friend. 
-Huneker, the man who restores pictures, died 
very suddenly yesterday,—some heart trouble, 
the doctors say,—and it seems he had no 
relatives, and the public appraiser has taken 
charge of his things. I’m going to get one or 
two of the artists whom he worked for to help 
about the funeral. It’s a sad business.’’ 

‘*How terrible for fou!’’ said Eustaphia. 
**Do you remember, you promised once to take 
me down to his place ?’’ 

**T remember. May I come down to see you 
to-morrow evening ?’’ 

“Oh, do,’’ said she. ‘‘Come to dinner.’’ 

But Winthrop did not come the next day. 
Instead, she received a note from him, saying 
that he was working with the appraiser over 
Huneker’s possessions. 

This was criticism day. Eustaphia had 
finished another block hand, and was looking 
at it when Mr. Dykeman paused beside her. 

‘*You simply haven’t the slightest conception 
of what that block hand looks like,’’ he said. 
‘*Haven’t you an idea of what line is? ‘There’s 
a flow and a rhythm about any line. There’sa 


| crystallization of form in outline that carries 
| the eye along. You don’t look at a blotch of 


light or a blotch of shadow, and separate it 
like the light and dark meat of a chicken. 
You say to yourself, ‘There’s where the light 
slips into the shadow—in that little curve of 
line. That’s the very point where it flows 
together, in a line.’ If you could only get 
that through your head.’’ 

*“*Yes,’’ said Eustaphia. She had not the 
remotest notion of what he meant. She only 
knew that he asked the impossible. 

After he had finished criticizing all the others 
She was sitting as he 


He drew a chair up 


| beside her and sat down. 


Lombardy have been put in charge of some farms | that, I can’t draw anything, and so he keeps | 


to ascertain if it is possible to improve the state 
of the Campagna without undue injury to the} 
interests of the landed proprietors. | 

The most interesting result of this ampaign | 
has been the colonization of the once pestilential | 


me at it. I don’t understand him, and I reckon 
he doesn’t understand me. I’m almost sorry 
I didn’t go to Mr. Hamilton’s school; he 
doesn’t make such a fetish of line.’’ 

**You stick to Dykeman,’’ said Winthrop, 


*‘Do you want to know what I think®’’ he 
asked, lowering his voice with a rare consid- 


| eration for her feelings. 


“*Yes,’’ said Eustaphia. She was trembling, 


jand she knew him now too well to expect 
anything good. 
“I think you have shown a great deal of 





| her heavy, methodical smudges. 














patience and courage, Miss Hanover, but I am 
obliged to say that I honestly believe it is mis- 
placed. It is a rare thing to see such a great 
desire and love for art as you have unaccom- 
panied by any conception of form or any 
ability to express form. It has led me to think 
that perhaps you have an unsuspected bent for 
music, or some art of which the very founda- 
tion does not depend upon the ability to see 
and feel form.’”’ 

He looked at her with grave kindness. 
‘*Don’t you.think that it’s possible you’ve 
mistaken the vocation, and taken the visual 
instead of some less tangible art ?’’ 

Eustaphia shook her head slowly and hope- 
lessly. Mr. Dykeman rose. 

**T don’t see what more I can do to help you 
than I’ve done,’’ he said. ‘‘No earthly train- 
ing will ever give you what you do not have, 
and that’s the power of visualizing. I don’t 
know what else to say.’’ 

‘‘You think I’m wasting my time here.’’ 
Eustaphia’s voice was choked with tears. 

**Quite frankly—yes.’’ 

‘*Thank you!’’ she said. Her voice was so 
low that he hardly heard it. He looked at her 
as if he would like to say something to make 
the verdict less bitter, and then, straightening 
himself as if after all there was nothing for her 
to do but face the truth, he went out. 

Eustaphia sat as he had left her. She was 
recalling the day when Miss Page had reluc- 
tantly given her up. Her heart sank and sank, 
until it seemed no longer to beat at all. A girl 

who had come to the class the week before 
reached over and laid her hand on Eusta- 
phia’s arm, and then Eustaphia found herself 
crying. How was she to tell her grandmother 
that the greatest drawing-master at the league 
had told her she was wasting her time in 
trying to learn to draw ? 

She left the school, carrying her portfolio of 
drawings and her charcoals. She was in the 
habit of crossing over to Fifth Avenue and 
walking down to the boarding-house, and 
this was what she did now. Then some one 
spoke her name, and she looked up. It was 
Doctor Robley of the hospital. 

‘“*Are you coming to the hospital?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘Is Mrs. Hanover sick or anything ? 
Why, of course not. You would have tele- 
phoned.”’ 

‘*No,’’ said Eustaphia. 
happened.’’ 

**You look used up. You’re working too 
hard.’’ He fell into step beside her. ‘‘Come 
back with me to the hospital and rest a 
while, and I’ll give you some sort of a tonic 
that will brace you up. You need it.’’ 

“No,”’ said Eustaphia. “I’m certainly 
obliged to you, but I had better go right home. 
I’ve been at the school all the morning.’’ 

**So I judged,’’ he said. ‘‘How have you 
been coming on?’’ 

**Not at all.’’ 

‘*What?’’ he cried. ‘‘Oh, don’t be dis- 
couraged so easily. You’ve just begun.’’ 

‘*My master told me this morning that I 
was wasting my time,’’ said Eustaphia. 
‘*That’s why I’m bringing my _ things 
away.’’ 

‘*Oh, nonsense! He didn’t mean for you to 
take him literally,’’ said the doctor. ‘‘It was 
just one of his bad days.’’ 

Eustaphia shook her head. ‘‘I’m the second 
he’s ever turned out,’’ she said. ‘‘The first 
girl wouldn’t learn. I’m the second, and he 
sent me away because I couldn’t learn. That’s 
all there is to it. That’s the end. The thing 
that breaks my heart is having to tell grand- 
mother. She has taken such pride in my 
art.’’ 

“*Come into the hospital, ’’ said Doctor Robley. 
‘*We’ll talk it over.’? He took her portfolio 
by way of establishing a final claim, and in 
her helpless sense of not knowing where to 
turn, Eustaphia meekly followed him. 

There was no one in the room set apart for 
the use of the house staff, and Doctor Robley 
made Eustaphia sit down in one of the easy 
chairs, and ordered a cup of tea brought to 
her, and while she was drinking it under his 
peremptory orders he looked over her drawings. 

‘*They are rather uninspired,’’ he admitted, 
genially. 

“It’s good of you to be frank,’’ said Eus- 
taphia. 

** Are these delicate little thumb-nail sketches 
in the margins Mr. Dykeman’s ?”’ 

**Yes,’’ she said. ‘‘I’ve tried to copy them, 
enlarged, but he couldn’t be deceived. He 
says I’ve no idea what a block hand looks 
like, and when you’ve done nothing but stare 
at one for a month, that’s rather absurd.’’ 

Doctor Robley was looking thoughtfully at 
‘*T think he’s 
right, nevertheless,’’ he said. ‘‘These things 
of yours are laboriously painstaking, but you’ve 
evidently tried to do what you were told, not 
what you yourself saw. Where is the first 
one you drew, before you had a criticism 
at all?’ 

Eustaphia ran through the portfolio. ‘‘ This 
is the one,’’ she said. ‘‘It’s mighty good of 
you to take so much interest when the things 
are so hopeless. ’’ 

The young oculist was looking critically at 
the original attempt. ‘‘I’m not so sure that 
they’re hopeless,’’ he said. ‘‘I’vye an idea your 
near-sightedness is largely responsible for it.’’ 


**No, nothing’s 
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‘*My near-sightedness?’’ said Eustaphia, 
wondering. 

** Certainly. Didn’t you know you were 
near-sighted ?”’ 

‘‘Why, I suppose so; but how in the world 
did you know it?’’ 

‘* Just by looking at you,’’ said Doctor 
Robley. ‘‘You have the typical big, staring 
brown eyes that indicate myopia to any one 
who can read the signs, and you have crow’s- 
feet from constant squinting to converge the 
rays which diverge before your retina. In 
normal vision they come to a focus on the 
retina, which is like the sensitive plate in 
photography, producing a sharp image. In 
vision like yours, they come to a focus before 
reaching the retina and diverge again, so that 
the image which the retina receives is blurred. 
Do you understand ?”” 

**Yes,’’ said Eustaphia, hesitatingly. 
why should that affect my drawing ?’”’ 

**Because you can never see things at any 
distance accurately to get their values. You 
see everything vaguely, in lumps of light and 
shadow, or in colors.’’ 

‘*T know I do,’’ said Eustaphia. ‘‘That’s 
why it seemed easier to me to paint than to 
draw in outline.’’ 

‘*Certainly. Do you know Corot ?’’ 

**A little.’’ 

‘*Well, you will find, if you read about him, 
that Corot was near-sighted, and that is the 
reason that his landscapes have that delicate 
vagueness which characterizes them. Compare 
his work to that of his contemporary, Ingres, 
who was a figure-painter, and see what a 
difference there is in their conceptions of form. 
Ingres is crystallized and polished like the 
thousand facets of a diamond. His drawing 
is marvelous. And how do you know that 
Corot would not have been a figure-painter if 
he had not been too near-sighted to have the 
purity of line appeal to him ?’’ 

He pressed a button on the table beside him, 
and an orderly came to the door. ‘‘ Bring mea 





“But 
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| couple of test charts and the lens case from the 
examining-room, if you please,’’ he said. 

**But how in the world do you come to 
know so much about artists and their paint- 
ings ?’’ asked Eustaphia. 

‘*An oculist ought to,’’ he said, simply. 
‘*An artist may not be interested in science, 
and apparently the artists you have come in 
contact with could see nothing farther from 
them than the end of their own mahlsticks ; 
but almost any scientific ophthalmologist could 
have seen that there was something wrong with 
your vision the moment he looked at *your 
drawings. No one who had ever seen the 
sharp outline of things as they are would have 
blundered along as you have done. The 
simple explanation of your bad drawing is 
that you’ve never seen.’’ 

Eustaphia looked at him. ‘‘Do you suppose 
my vision could be made right, and that I 
could draw ?’’ she asked. 

**T don’t think that there is the slightest 
doubt of it.’’ 

The orderly reéntered with the test charts 
and the case of lenses. Doctor Robley hung 
the chart on the wall. 

‘*What can you read ?’’ he asked. 

Eustaphia gazed with squinted eyes, but 
shook her head. 

‘*‘What! Not even the letters at the top? 
They’re as big as my hand!’’ 

“Nothing,’”’ said Eustaphia. ‘‘I can only 
see that they are black on a white ground.’’ 

The doctor was busy fitting a pair of lenses into 
a big spectacle-frame. ‘‘These may not be an 
exact correction,’’ he said, ‘‘but they’ll do to 
begin with. Put them on and tell me what you 
see,’’ 

Eustaphia adjusted the heavy spectacles and 
looked again at the chart. Her face lighted 
with an incredulous joy. Involuntarily she 
turned toward the window and looked out. 

‘*The trees!’’ she cried. ‘‘I can see the 
twigs on the trees!’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 




















from his own Brule village, sat Yellow 

Horn, fitting a tooth to an arrow. His 
bow and several arrows lay beside him, and he 
was meditating as he worked. 

He had killed much small game for a lad of 
thirteen, but he had not yet gained the desirable 
title of hunter. He wished now to do so, 
having recently consulted his medicine grand- 
father as to the feat he must perform. His 
brown young face was stern with scowls as he 
gripped a hard-wound thong. 

While he was thus engaged, his brother, 
Good Voice, astride of a peeled willow stick, 
came prancing out to him. 

‘* Hoye, elder brother!’’ cried Good Voice. 
**You that make arrows, I also wish some new 
ones. ’’ 

‘*Ho,’’ answered Yellow Horn, ‘‘do you 
indeed wish to become a hunter of the big 
ones? It appears that you are somewhat small ; 
nevertheless you shall go with me to the 
Siyoble. Some feathers of pehanska I must 
- win—ten wing feathers of the black tips. Thus 
said my medicine grandfather—so I shall be 
counted a hunter, indeed. There are many of 
these white cranes, I hear, at the Siyoble.’’ 

‘* Han, han !’’ shouted Good Voice. ‘‘I will 
go quickly to fetch my bow and arrows!’’ 

He was gone but a brief time, and came 
back breathing hard with excitement, yet 
mindful of one most necessary thing. 

*‘Older brother,’’ he asked, ‘‘have you indeed 
prayed to the Mysterious Ones ?’’ 

‘‘T have made my prayer to the Most Myste- 
rious,’’ answered Yellow Horn. ‘‘Come, let 
us go quickly.’’ 

They took their way southward among the 
sand-dunes. The Siyoble—Lake of the Prairie- 
Chicken—lay in that direction. 

It was on a morning in early spring that 
this memorable hunt of Yellow Horn and Good 
Voice was undertaken. The snows had melted 
and the new grass had begun to show in wet 
places. Crowds of migratory birds called down 
out of the sky. Among the sand-hills the 
prairie-cock boomed his resonant, far-reaching 
call, and Crooked Bill, the prairie-curlew, 
shrieked in crazy yet exhilarating notes. 

The eager young hunters loped away like a 
pair of young coyotes. After an hour or so, 
they came within sight of the Lake of the 
Prairie-Chicken. From a hilltop they peered 
out upon the flats which surrounded a long 
slough—a lake dotted thickly with muskrat 
houses. These flats were feeding-ground for 
vast numbers of water-fowl and wading birds, 
and flocks of them were within sight. 

Among others, and by far the most con- 


TAY rom 1 the sand-hills, at some distance 


spicuous, because of size and color, were the | 


EDITOR’S NOTE. The incidents of this story were 
told the writer, in the Sioux tongue, by Sungmanitu 
Wakantuya,—High Wolf,—a chief of the Dakotas, who 
vouched for their truth. 
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white or whooping cranes. A number of 
these tall birds were stalking about upon the 
low ground, alternately feeding and stretching 
their long necks to scan the field about or to 
utter their loud, whirring cries. 

The young hunters were filled with excite- 
ment and elation. ‘‘ Brother, we shall indeed 
shoot a great many of those large ones,” 
declared Good Voice. The older boy reserved 
his comments, as became a wily hunter. 

As he studied the ground Yellow Horn 
discovered a grass trail,—a low swale where 
the fall fires had not burned the vegetation,— 
leading from the hills to the lake; and near 
this and close to the lake shore were a number 
of white cranes. 

Yellow Horn quickly led his brother to the 
head of this shallow ravine, and together they 
entered its covert. 


compelled to crawl upon the wet earth. This 
they did with infinite patience and caution, 
until they had approached the bog-land and 
muskrat houses of the lake. 


from a covert of rushes. The birds they sought 
were much beyond bow-shot, and they had been 
rendered uneasy by the squalling of alarmed 
ducks, which had risen in advance of the 
stalkers. They were probably looking for a 
wolf to appear out of the dead grass. 

So the young Sioux settled themselves upon 
low muskrat houses, and waited until the 
turmoil had subsided. Again Yellow Horn 
cautiously peered from cover. The cranes were 
feeding more than two bow-shots away, and 
showed no sign of approaching nearer. The 
flat ground between, save for the thin new 
grass, was bare as a teepee floor. 

The prospect for a fair shot was certainly 
discouraging. Yet as Yellow Horn’s eyes 
roamed within his cover, they fell upon a drift 
of old tumbleweeds which had lodged among 
the willows. Instantly his face lighted up. 

‘*How, how, younger brother!’’ he whis- 
pered, eagerly. ‘‘Sit still and I will gather 
these feather-weeds and approach the cunning 
ones. I think only one may do so safely.’’ 

Good Voice reluctantly agreed to the plan. 
Yellow Horn now gathered a cluster of the 
branching weeds, and holding them in one hand 
before him, crawled out from among the rushes 
and upon the bare marsh-land. His bunch of 
gray weeds blended perfectly with the fringe 
of dead grasses behind him. 

For a half-hour he wriggled forward, and the 
trumpeting birds showed no sign of uneasiness 
beyond their usual freakish movements. Finally 
some turned and began feeding toward him. 

He now, with smothered excitement, lay 
| perfectly quiet, and soon he saw a_ beautiful 
| sight. The cranes began dancing. 
They ran hither and _ thither, 





whooping 


As this dead grass had been | 
bent low by the winds and drifts, they were | 


crazily, poising their wings in grotesque fashion, 
hopping and skipping like frolicsome boys. 
Suddenly the cranes all ran directly toward 
Yellow Horn, and when almost upon him, rose 
upon the wing. With a whoop he fitted an 
arrow and sprang to his feet. As the nearest 
great bird went squalling skyward, beating the 
air in a wild attempt to escape, the boy dis- 
charged a shaft and tumbled it downward. 
Yellow Horn dropped his bow and darted 
after the bird, with a whoop of triumph. But 


away with the speed of an elk. Too late Yellow 
Horn saw that his arrow had only broken the 
tip of its wing. He ran back for his bow, but 
when he had recovered the weapon the bird 
was beyond range. 

‘* Hoye, brother!’’ he shouted. ‘* Come 
quickly! We shall chase this pehanska.’’ 

On all sides the birds had risen and were flying 
noisily away. The boy knew that he must 





DRAWN BY H. C. EOWARDS. 
THE YOUNG HUNTERS LEAPED DOWN THE SLOPE, 
GAINING AT EVERY JUMP 


secure this fleet-footed runner, or be ridiculed 
at home for his failure. He had sought to know 
how he might gain the name of hunter. His 
medicine grandfather had said: 

‘‘Bring ye hither ten feathers of pehanska, 
—of the black tips,—and I will have the criers 
proclaim you a hunter.’’ 

Good Voice was a noble runner, and Yellow 
Horn did not disdain to cry for his assistance 
in this need. But the younger brother had 
keenly watched the progress of the hunt, and 
needed no prompting. He ran out from cover 
and sped toward a neck of the lake, which lay 
| across the crane’s line of flight. 

‘*Wasteste! Good, good!’’ shouted Yellow 





| it off at the point of the lake, there would be 
| small chance for the bird. 

| The boys ran well. Good Voice came to the 
| Shore ahead of the crane, which halted, wavered, 
| and flapped its useless wings with a shrill cry. 
Then, before either boy could come within 


proved but, knee-deep, and ran across the neck. 

The young hunters came together and cast 
aside all their clothing, and ran whooping after 
the wader. Both knew well that a stern chase 
was before them, but a great prize, the name 
of tribal hunter, was at stake! 

Bow and arrows in hand, they splashed across 
to the open ground, and settled down to the 
easy, Swinging trot so necessary to a long run. 

The white crane is a great runner. This one 
led away from the marsh and took to the high 
open ground, trusting to its long, untiring legs. 

The Indian lads were too intent upon the 
chase and too excited to note that each step of 
their run was leading them farther from the 
spring camp of the Brules. 

At the end of a long run the hunters got their 
‘*second wind,’’ and began to gain upon the bird. 
They prepared to shoot their arrows. Yet when 
they had increased their dog-trot to a run, the 
bird flapped its great wings—it could almost fly 
—and so skimmed along, keeping beyond bow- 
shot. 
| So the brothers dropped again into their easy 
| gait. They ran side by side, their wet, brown 
| skins glinting in the sun, their braids fluttering 





|over their shoulders, and their thin, bare legs | 


working swiftly. 
The crane began to show signs of fatigue; 
| its wings flapped more feebly and its bill gaped. 
| Presently the bird dropped into a bush-grown 


| coulée, evidently seeking for cover. 


the crane alighted upon its feet and trotted | 





bow-shot, the bird dashed into the water, which | 
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The young 
hunters leaped down the slope, gaining at every 
jump. 

At the bottom of the ravine they were close 
upon their quarry, when suddenly they came 
upon a creek bottom and ran directly into an 
Indian village. 

In their wild excitement, with hands almost 
grasping the coveted prize, they took no note of 
the teepees, supposing them to be of their own 
people. The yelps of dogs and cries of astonish- 
ment which greeted them fell upon deaf ears, 
until one dog, bolder than its fellows, leaped in 
front of the crane, and so brought the chase to 
an end. 

Good Voice and Yellow Horn flung them- 
| selves upon the bird with cries of victory. 
Secure of their quarry, the lads now looked 
about to see into what camp they had fallen, 
| and saw themselves surrounded by their amazed 
enemies, the Omahas! 

These black warriors—the Oma- 
has were a dark people—came 
toward them with astonished 
faces. 

‘“‘Hoh, hoh, hoh! 
Sioux!” they cried. 

The young hunters knew the 
Omaha dress, and glanced at 
each other with sinking hearts. 
Their faces, already drawn with 
the long race, became for the 
moment pinched and bloodless. 
They rose, with their feet upon 
the crane’s wings, and stood 
with hands behind them. They 
expected to be tomahawked at 
once, 

Some young men of the camp 
shouted their war-cry and ran 
for their weapons. A crowd of 
men, women and children quickly 
gathered about the strangers. 
Although the air was rent with 
savage cries, some of the older 
men restrained an immediate 
attack. 

With every minute gained, the 
young Dakotas gathered strength 
and courage to face whatever 
ordeal of death should be decreed. 
They realized that they had been 
careless and reckless, for they had 
known that their own temporary 
village had been pitched at the 
edge of the Omaha country. 

They stood close together, and 
spoke in low tones. 

** Let us be strong—be strong,’’ 
they said, and their young eyes 
grew stern as the flush of resolu- 
tion mantled their faces. 

They would have been destroyed 
at once but for the interference of 
the elders, who admired their 
reckless daring and resolute spirit. 

Here were boys worthy of the torture, at least. 
| These should not be killed like dogs, and the 
older warriors counseled deliberation. 

A Sioux woman, who had been taken captive 
| some years before, was brought forward to act 
}as interpreter to the Omaha ehief. After he 
| had talked to her for a moment, this woman 
addressed the unfortunate boys. 
| ‘*Ho, young Dakotas,’’ she said, “ the 
| Omahas desire indeed to know why you are 
| come among your enemies thus rashly ?’’ 

Yellow Horn raised his face and looked fear- 
lessly into the menacing eyes about him. 

‘We wished to be proclaimed among our 
‘*Thus we were 


Sioux! 


| 


| people as hunters,’’ he said. 


Here they ventured to peer cautiously forth | Horn. If Good Voice should succeed in heading | chasing pehanska a very long distance. We 


| Rave given our bodies to the enemy. We are 
Dakotas, therefore we are not afraid.’’ 
This speech was received with exclamations 
of admiration. The Omaha men talked together 
for a time; then their chief again spoke through 
his interpreter. 
| ‘“‘How, young Dakotas, you are very rash, 
| it seems, but you would make good warriors, 
|and our young men would very likely desire to 

meet you in battle. Doubtless they would take 
| your scalps in due season.’’ 

‘*Ho,’’ shouted Yellow Horn, stung to 
| defiance, ‘we will fight your young men at this 
time !’’ 

At this bold speech the Omaha warriors 
laughed with actual delight, and even their 
young men were forced to admire the spirit of 
the lads. 

‘*Go home, now,’’ said the old chief, ‘‘taking 
the bird you have wounded. Tell your soldiers 
if they were of a truth as hardy as their boys 
we should have honor in fighting them.’’ 

The young Sioux could hardly believe their 
ears or credit their eyes when the group of 
Omahas fell away, leaving them free to 
depart. 

‘*Ho!’’ they exclaimed. ‘‘Ho, ho, ho!’’ 

They lugged away the huge bird, walking 
in a dazed, uncertain fashion. They yet ex- 
pected treacherous arrows to pierce their bodies. 

Not until they were far away from the camp 
did they fully realize that they had been spared 
by the dreaded Omahas. Then with joyous 
hearts they sped home to tell the story. The 
Brules were so delighted with the generous action 
of their old enemies that they sent a peace delega- 
tion to the Omahas, and for many years there- 
after there was no fighting between the tribes. 
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KING MENELIK OF ABYSSINIA. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 
- Grajevo, Russia, the whole Jewish com- 


munity crowded the synagogue on a recent 
Saturday to pray for the success of Russia in 


the war with Japan. Surely that was ‘‘heap- 


ing coals of fire.’’ 


roe is a flower that never fades. 
A New York paper accuses an Irish paper 
of saying, in an account of a burglary, ‘‘ After 
a fruitless search, all the money was recovered 
except one pair of boots.’’ 


Wit the proceeds of eggs laid on Sundays 
an English countrywoman has enriched 
the Church Missionary Society by seventeen 
shillings. The idea of returning to the Lord 
the things that are of His day shows both 
sentiment and sense. 


uch bad temper arises like that which the 

humorist of the Chicago Journal makes a 
man describe to a friend who commented on 
his wife’s ill humor. ‘‘In the first place,’’ 
said the husband, ‘‘she got angry at the 
servant-girl, then she got angry at me because 
I didn’t get angry at the servant-girl, and now 
she is angry at herself because I got angry at 
her because she got angry at the servant-girl.’’ 
5 ore has to own among its citizens a man 

who proposes that schoolboys shall go to 
school from eight o’clock until five six days a 
week, and have but two weeks’ vacation in the 
year. He thinks they should not enjoy more 
leisure than is granted to office boys. It was 
to be supposed that the last man died long ago 
who did not know that the boy who never goes 
fishing is as badly educated as the boy who 
goes fishing when he — to be in school. 


he Americans believed the early reports that 
the commander of the gunboat Vicksburg 
had refused aid to the men on the Russian 
battle-ships crippled at Chemulpo. Such an 
act would have been at variance with all 
American traditions. The facts were just what 
was expected, in this country, at least, that 
the American commander not only offered 
assistance, but was the first to offer it; and 
the Russian government has formally expressed 
thanks for the act. 


| pponepertcary in a London periodical, touching 
the cause and cure of nightmare, brings out 
two interesting but exasperatingly inconsistent 
theories—that ‘‘the paralysis of nightmare is 
caused by too much bedclothes,’”? and that 
“the nightmare sense of fear and difficulty is 
usually induced by cold, and the cure is another 
blanket.’’ There is, nevertheless, safety in the 
contradictory opinions, for no one will have 
nightmare so long as he lies awake debating 
whether to put on or to take off a blanket. 
| prareryemaeny between employer and em- 
ployed cannot continue many years longer, 
for both parties are striving to come to an 
understanding. The old saying is true that 
a work well begun is half-done. One of the 
most recent moves in the right direction was 
taken when the committee of the National 
Civie Federation appointed to consider plans 
for a ‘‘welfare department’’ for the promotion 
of the efforts of employers to better the condition 
of their employés decided last month to ask the 
employers to coéperate with it in finding the 
best plan. a 
ea officers of the army and navy perform a 
more important work than the chaplains, 
of whom there are fifty-seven in the military 
branch of the service and twenty-four in the 
naval. They do much besides attending to 
strictly religious exercises. They encourage 
the men to write letters home, and in other 
ways help to strengthen the ties between the 
present and the past. Of the navy chaplains 
four have the grade of captain, six of com- 
mander, and the rest of lieutenants. In the 
army they are all graded as captains, but an 
effort is being made to admit a few to the rank 
of major. = 
ar has its inconveniences as well as its 
horrors. The Russian ambassador and 
the Japanese minister in Washington must not 
recognize each other, now that their countries 
are at war, and they find it difficult to avoid 
meeting. They did come face to face in the 
State Department building a while ago, and 
bowed stiffly, and then sent long messages 
home explaining why. The notes were as 
nearly as possible ‘‘identical,’’ to use the diplo- 
matic phrase. The Russian told his government 
that as dean of the diplomatic corps it was 
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| etiquette for him to salute the junior; and the 
lJ apanese minister explained that it was his duty 
| to bow to the dean. Inasmuch as the relations 
|of the two powers are out of joint, joint notes 
| —to use another diplomatic phrase—were im- 
| possible. wd 


Ela efforts of the managers of the glorified 
New York boarding - houses, otherwise 
known as apartment hotels, to make their 
| establishments seem like home are pathetic, 
| because they show that the home instinct 
survives even in adverse circumstances. One 
of these men has lately announced that he 
will mark with their initials or monogram the 
silver, glassware and other dishes used by all 
those who engage quarters for a month or more, 
so that they may not only have their own dishes, 
but that it may seem as if they were dining at 
their own table. But for all that, a dinner of 
herbs in one’s own home is better than stalled 
ox in any boarding-house, however gorgeously 
adorned. 
* © 


BE SURE YOU’RE RIGHT. 


Life is an arrow—therefore you must know 
What mark to aim at, how to use the bow— 
Then draw it to the head, and let it go! 

Henry van Dyke. 
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A SHORT “LONG SESSION.” 


reparations for the early adjournment of 
P Canes are now so far advanced as to 

make certain that the session will be one 
of the shortest in recent times, in a ‘“‘long 
session’’ year. Congress assembled, it will be 
recalled, a month earlier than usual, on a special 
call of the President. The time thus gained 
has doubtless been saved in part, although 
nothing but the Cuban reciprocity treaty was 
attempted at the extraordinary session, and even 
that failed to reach a vote in the Senate during 
November. 

The approach of the presidential canvass is 
the chief reason for the determination to bring 
the present session to an early close. Eight 
years ago the proposition to make especially 
short the session just before the national conven- 
tions met with such favor that it has already 
gained the force of a precedent. Members of 
both parties desire to get home early ; the busi- 
ness interests of the country welcome relief 
from the liability of new legislation at a time 
when a general election is impending. 

For the party in power there is a prac- 
tical motive; its leaders desire to avoid those 
legislative measures which may furnish political 
capital to their opponents. No one can foresee 
the political explosion which may sometimes 
be produced by a measure apparently harmless. 
Recognition of the safety in inaction has given 
rise to what is now almost a Congressional 
slogan: ‘‘ Pass the appropriations and go 
home.’’ 

Certain conditions in Congress now make it 
easy to carry out this plan. The ‘‘ Reed rules,’’ 
in the House of Representatives, deprive the 
minority of power to obstruct the course of 
legislation. In the Senate, where minority 
rights are still strong, the dominant party is so 
largely in the majority that there is less than 
the usual material for prolonged resistance. 
Moreover, a policy of inaction does not invite 
recourse to methods of parliamentary warfare. 

The present session is likely to be remem- 
bered in connection with two projects, the 
consummation of which had previously been 
attended with almost unaccountable delays— 
Cuban reciprocity and the isthmian canal. 
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THE VENEZUELA AWARD. 

reat Britain, Germany and Italy joined 

in blockading the ports of Venezuela 

about two years ago in an effort to force 
that country to pay its debts to their citizens. 
The creditors of Venezuela in the United States, 
France, Belgium, Spain, Mexico, Holland and 
Sweden also presented their claims through 
their respective governments, but the govern- 
ments of those countries did not join in the 
naval operations. 

Through the intervention of the United 
States government, Venezuela agreed to set 
aside thirty per cent. of the receipts of the 
custom-houses at Puerto Cabello and La Guaira 
for the payment of its debts, and all the credi- 
tors, including those of the blockading powers, 
agreed to submit the fairness of their claims to 
arbitration. 

There remained the question as to the method 
of dividing the fund set apart to pay the claims. 
Great Britain, Germany and Italy held that 
as they had gone to the trouble and expense of 
forcing Venezuela to agree to pay its debts they 
should be paid first. Venezuela desired to divide 
the money among all the claimants, without 
preference for the blockading powers. This 
question was submitted to The Hague tribunal, 
which decided last month that the claims of 
the blockading powers ‘should be paid before 
the others. 

The victory for arbitration is considerable. 
Arbitration stopped the blockade and the collec- 
tion of debts by force. It caused the submission 
to judicial tribunals of claims for forty-four 
million dollars, twelve millions of which were 
claims of the blockaders. It prevented the 
demand for a war indemnity to be paid by 





Venezuela, and, according to the latest figures 
published, it reduced claims for thirty million 
dollars to six millions. 

On the other side of the account stands the 
fact that The Hague court has decided that 
powers which use force to collect debts thereby 
acquire precedence in payment over those which 
use other methods. But this has always been 
so. As the matter stands, the United States 
will not hinder the efforts of creditors of the 
South American states to collect their claims, 
and The Hague court will not countenance the 
use @f the procrastinations of diplomacy for 
the purpose of delaying the payment of just 
debts. oa 


FRIENDSHIP. 


A strength, a growth, whence we derive 
God’s health, that keeps the world alive. 
Lucy Larcom. 
» & 


THE VALUE OF IGNORANCE. 


5 ertain sure’’ knowledge is hard to come 
( by in this world. Even the, exact 
science of mathematics loses its posi- 
tive character as it enters the higher regions, 
and acknowledges some of its results as but 
approximate. But women are still reluctant 
to say, ‘‘I don’t know,’’ or even ‘‘T don’t know 
precisely.”? They outgrow slowly the child’s 
feeling that confessed ignorance is confessed 
failure — instead of a passport into a larger 
region of knowledge. 

The rapid intuition which is woman’s most 
useful endowment, and which is far above 
ordinary reasoning processes in the realm of 
personal and spiritual conditions, plays queer 
tricks when it is applied to practical affairs of 
every-day life. 

‘*Where is your husband, Mrs. Johnson ?’’ 
asked a friend. 

“Tf the ice is as thick as he thinks it is, 
he is skating; if it is as thin as I know it is, 
he is swimming,’’ replied the logical lady. 

The coming woman must learn the limited 
value of the verb ‘‘to know,’’ and must appre- 
ciate that its worth is often enhanced by the 
useful negative. Knowledge, positive and 
accurate, is desirable; but ‘‘the honorable 
points of ignorance’’ are also not to be despised, 
and wise men, from Shakespeare to Josh 
Billings, have told us, each in his own way, 
that it is ‘‘better not to know so many things 
than to know so many things that ain’t so!’’ 


® * 


THE INSTINCT OF LIFE-SAVING. 


ne often wonders, in scanning the bulletin 

of the physicians in attendance upon 

some publie man struck down by mortal 

disease, why such heroic measures are taken 

to prolong life for a day or a few hours, or even 

a few minutes, when to all appearances no 
human hand can avert the final issue. 

When we hear of the patient, weak and 
tired, asking only to be allowed to die in peace, 
tormented with injections of salt solution, with 
inhalations of oxygen, with the prick of the 
hypodermic needle, we are tempted to ask 
what is the good of it—why prolong the agony 
of the dying man and rend the hearts of those 
whom he is leaving by vain efforts to stay the 
hand of death? Why not let the harassed soul 
escape in peace? 

But before blaming the doctors for their 
seeming inhumanity one should stop a moment 
and hear their side. The mission of the physi- 
cian is not only or chiefly to relieve suffering— 
it is, before all else, to save life. If death is 
inevitable, it is his duty to soften it so far as 
he may; but he has not the right, for the sake 
of a moment’s ease, to throw away the chance 
of averting death. 

No one can gage the vital forces. Many a 
time, when death seemed actually to have closed 
the scene, some well - directed measure has 
fanned the spark of life again into flame. No 
one knows better than the physician that while 
there is life there is hope, and his duty is plain 
to use every means at his command to maintain 
the action of the heart and to stimulate the 
nerve-centers to renewed work. . There is always 
the hope that the disease may spend its force 
at any moment, and so the conscientious physi- 
cian must fight on, in the face of desperate 
odds. ° 

Often he fails, but he may succeed, and 
while the possibility exists he would be recreant 
to his trust as the preserver of life to leave 
any weapon unused in his fight with death. 
The thoughtless may call him cruel, but ‘for 
him it would be cowardice to shirk a manifest 
duty in the face of possibly adverse criticism. 


* © 


WRITTEN ON THE SAND. 


ill the future historian be aware that 
W the people who lived in the twentieth 
century could write? Yes; he will 
find a few letters which the tooth of time has 
not destroyed. There will be the court and 
probate records, tough and unfading, thanks 
to legal safeguards; and the archeologist will 
unearth blocks of granite and tablets of brass 
with letters cut upon them. 
There will be no doubt that those Americans 
possessed the art of writing; but the great 





libraries, and the repositories of newspapers 
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and magazines, to which the historian will 
look for the intimate and accurate picture of 
daily life, will contain little more than piles 
of dust, or volumes in which nothing is legible, 
and which crumble at a touch. 

This is the fear of the historian and the 
librarian of to-day. They know that books 
and magazines, as well as the daily papers, are 
now nearly all printed on paper made from 
wood-pulp, which is very perishable. Fifteen 
years is the life allotted to it by some observers, 
a period probably too short. From seventy-five 
to one hundred years will doubtless render any 
wood-pulp book or newspaper illegible, if not 
too fragile to handle. 

It is useless to hope for a return to rag paper. 
It is too expensive. No one can afford to use 
a material which costs twelve cents a pound 
when his competitors use one for which they 
pay only two cents a pound. 

For this reason efforts have been made to 
induce publishers of representative papers to 
print a limited edition on a more durable paper, 
for preservation ; but there are difficulties hard 
to explain to the layman, yet evident to those 
who are familiar with modern presses; and so 
nothing has been done. 

The situation has its compensations. No 
one who picks up a modern newspaper and 
glances at the array of crimes, accidents and 
unsavory gossip which is displayed under ‘‘scare- 
heads’’ can fail to see one of them. Another 
lies in the possibility of being able still to 
purchase good linen paper for correspondence 
or a diary. Those who sympathize deeply 
with the future historian must cultivate the 
lost art of letter-writing, or walk in the foot- 
steps of good old Pepys. 


* @ © 


artha Washington could not have asked her 
husband to stop at the store on his way home 
and get six spools of sewing ’cotton for her, as 
there was no sewing cotton made in the days of 
the Revolution. It was another and later war 
that brought about the revolution in the manu- 
facture of thread. How it happened was recently 
described at a political meeting in Paisley, Scot- 
land, by Mr. Clark, former provost of the town. 
He said that when Napoleon oceupied north 
Germany in 1803, the supply of silk from Hamburg, 
which was used in making heddles, or the loom 
harness in Paisley, was cut off. Unless some 
substitute could be found, Paisley’s weaving in- 
dustry would be ruined. Peter Clark experimented 
with cotton warp yarn, and succeeded in making 
thread like the six-cord sewing thread used to-day. 
It took the place of silk in the heddles, and the 
weaving business went on, uninterrupted by the 
war. Then it occurred to another man to use 
the cotton thread in place of linen for sewing, and 
he recommended it to the women of the town. It 
was so much smoother than the linen that the 
women liked it. The thread was sold in hanks 
and wound by the purchaser into little balls, but 
the merchant soon decided to wind the hank on a 
bobbin or spool for his customers as an added 
inducement to purchase it instead of the linen. 
From this beginning the cotton-thread trade has 
grown, and now silk and linen are used only for 
special work. 4 mes 
ome American seaboard cities have considered 
the feasibility of a supply of salt water to 
lessen the demand upon the fresh-water reservoirs. 
Bathing, the flushing of sewers and the sprinkling 
of streets are some of the uses to which it was 
designed to put sea-water. More lately New York 
has been interested in the use of it to extinguish 
fires. In view of these investigations, the experi- 
ence of Hastings, England, is interesting. Hastings 
is a seaside town, and therefore is able to secure 
plenty of salt water. Its drinking water is purified 
by filtration, and the wastefulness of using it for 
street sprinkling led to the use of sea-water 
instead. A separate system was installed, and 
some two hundred families had it piped to their 
homes for bathing purposes. In a little while, 
however, it was discovered that the salt water 
corroded pipes so rapidly as to entail constant 
expense for renewal. The number of families 
who use it has fallen from two hundred to two. 
Moreover, the leakage from the street mains 
killed all the trees along the highway. The 
owners of carriages complain that the salt mud 
which results from sprinkling the streets with sea- 
water “destroys paint and varnish faster than 
they can be renewed,” and tradesmen declare 
that the saline dust which covers their goods in 
dry weather spoils them by gathering moisture 
when the weather becomes damp. 
ow the descendant of King Solomon receives 
the representatives of the United States is 
described in Robert P. Skinner’s report of his 
recent mission to negotiate a commercial treaty 
with King Menelik of Abyssinia. “The mission 
set out for the seat of government,” said Mr. 
Skinner, “accompanied by an Ethiopian escort of 
three thousand men under the command of a 
distinguished general. Arrayed in gorgeous silks 
and satins, with lion- and leopard-skin mantles, 
carrying lances from which floated the national 
colors, mounted upon spirited horses, they galloped 
into formation the order of which was an apparent 
disorder—a scene as indescribable as it was mem- 
orable.” Menelik’s royal title is “Conquering Lion 
of the Tribe of Judah of Shoa and Negus Negusti 
[King of Kings] of Ethiopia.” Although he claims 
descent from a Jewish king, he is the only native 
Christian ruler in Africa, and he is a man of so 
great ability that he has been able to preserve his 
kingdom against the encroachments of European 
powers. Pre! 
© fast is the area devoted to rice culture in 
Texas and Louisiana increasing, and with such 
good results, that it is expected the domestic crop 
this year will for the first time be equal-to the 
consumption. Enormous areas of swamp-lands 
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along the Gulf coast, sold by the states for twenty- 
five cents an acre, are diked and drained and 
turned into flourishing fields. Two hundred and 
fifty thousand acres were planted in rice in Texas 
last year. Rice exchanges and rice-mills are 
springing up all through southwestern Louisiana, 
and are creating an unusual prosperity. The 
Department of Agriculture is helping in many 
ways to advance the industry. One of the greatest 
troubles has been that the area one man could 
harvest was but a small part of that which he 
eould sow and irrigate. Rice of a given kind 
tended to ripen at the same time, and the farmer 
found himself unable to gather the crops which he 
had raised. The department imported last year 
forty-one varieties of seed, which were planted in 
Louisiana, and from which thirty thousand bushels 
are now ready for distribution. By selecting 
varieties it has been made possible to plant all at 
the same time, and to stretch the harvest over 
nearly two months. The normal period from 
planting to harvest had been one hundred and 
three days. Some of the new varieties require a 
month, some fifty days longer than that. The 
annual crop is fast approaching two hundred 
thousand tons. 
® © 


AN ABSENT-MINDED SUITOR. 


6 ercy, no! I don’t mind,” said Miss Cerintha 

to a friend who showed a trace of confusion 
at having spoken of old maids in her presence. 
“Old maids are a comfortable lot, generally speak- 
ing; *specially any one who’s a spinster from 
choice, as I be. Ever hear about that proposal 
o’ mine, Salome? 

“Well, I don’t commonly approve of women 
telling tales about such things ; but this was differ- 
ent. It was Abner Davies—yes, Susan’s Abner. I 
don’t wonder you’re surprised, but that’s just who 
it was. It was Abner Davies come knocking at 
my door one fine evening, starched up in his best, 
and looking about as happy as if he was going to 
be shot, and just about as braced up to meet 
events. 

“It was an awful muddy night underfoot, and 
he’s considerate by natur’; but he strid right over 
the door-mat and into the middie of the setting- 
room without a word or a look, and then he turned 
on me sudden, and says he: 

“Susan, will you marry me?’ 

“‘Susan?’ says I, inquiring. I was wondering 
if he’d lost his mind, seeing as he’d known me 
twenty years. ‘Susan?’ 

“Great King Agrippy!’ says he, gasping, and 
going different colors. Then he pulled himself 
together, aud says he, kind o’ wild and choking: 

“*No—no—o’ course I meant Cerinthy.’ 

“It was then I saw daylight, and I laughed right 
out. ‘Oh, you poor thing!’ says I. ‘No, you didn’t. 
You didn’t mean Cerinthy. You meant Susan, 
only you darsn’t tell me so. Well, I don’t much 
wonder—marching in and popping off a proposal 
at a lone woman one minute and taking it back 
the next! Abner Davies, you always were a 
plumb gump for_absent-mindedness. Own up, 
now. Didn’t you think this was next door?’ 

“‘Cerinthy, you angel,’ says he. You wouldn’t 
want to hear a man more fervent when he found I 
understood. ‘I did, but I never could have told 
you so. Your gate and Susan’s are just alike, and 
I was busy serewing up my courage and didn’t 
notice, and first thing I knew here I was, and I’d 
proposed to you!’ 

“Well, I consoled him best I could, but he was 
terrible upset; and as to going over to Susan’s, he 
said he couldn’t; twic’t in one evening was beyond 
what he was equal to. But I knew Abner, and I 
had an idea ’twas then or never; I didn’t believe 
he could work himself to the popping point another 
time. So first I coaxed and then I scolded, and 
finally I flung open the front door and held the 
light for him, and I told him plain out: 

‘Abner,’ says I, ‘remember, you’ve proposed 
to me; and if you don’t kite straight across this 
instant and say your little piece to Susan, and say 
it pretty, I’ll accept you!’ 

“That sent him. What he said I don’t know; 
but Susan took him. It’s a wonder he didn’t ask 
her, ‘Will you marry me, Cerinthy?’ And though 
she was a mite touched up when she learned how 
things happened,—he didn’t tell till they was safe 
married,—why, Susan has sense and Abner is a 
grateful creatur’, and they both think I’m pretty 
nice, if I do say so. We’ve been the best sort 0’ 
friends and neighbors now this thirty years.” 


® 
“THE LITTLE HAIR TRUNK.” 


n many a farmhouse closet or village attic may 

be found a small, shallow box, perhaps a foot 
and a half square and six inches deep, covered 
with deerskin with the hair left on the outside, 
and liberally studded with brass nails. It has a 
stiff and clumsy lock, and a handle upon the top. 
It is and for three generations has been known to 
the family as “the little hair trunk.” 

Here is the precursor of the modern safety 
deposit vault. In it, for the better part of a cen- 
tury, one housewife after another has deposited 
the papers of family importance. 

Within it are expired insurance policies on 
buildings in ashes years ago; quitclaim deeds 
signed by hands long cold in death; copies of 
verses which a fond mother fifty years ago thought 
prophetic of genius; receipted bills for grave- 
stones ; agreements of partnership; family recipes 
for soap and wedding-cake ; marriage certificates 
and a silver coffin-plate; specimen silver spoons 
of four generations; tax bills, on some of which 
may be seen the signature of a town collector who 
defaulted, and passed his last days in prison—a 
tragedy written in a single name. 

Here, tightly rolled, is the ground plan of the 
village church, with the names of the original 
pew-owners entered in their respective places. 
_ At sight of it a procession of familiar faces passes 
before the memory, and the family peculiarity— 
the color of eyes or hair, the twist of the nose, the 
line of brow, or the trick of speech—is reproduced 
in each by the magic of inheritance. 

There are subscription papers where the amount 
set against each name represents the yearly con- 
tribution to the salary of the minister, and below 
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them a similar list where the object is the repair | 
of the church, and where one parishioner sets | 
down twenty dollars, and another, “twelve days’ 
work.” | 

At the very bottom of the trunk is a thin bundle | 
of love-letters, tied with faded ribbon. They are | 
in the stiff writing, the erratic spelling and the | 
antiquated phrase of 1825. The American of that | 
time was reluctant to express sentiment, and even 
if he once put it in black and white, he was likely 
to destroy it as soon as he remembered it in cool 
blood. 

But the whole collection of papers, yellow with 
age, picture for one who has the eye to read their 
secret, life as it was for our forebears during the 
course of a century. If that life was lacking in 
what we now Call variety and color, it was rich in 
activity, in integrity, in filial loyalty and in piety. 
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ENTERTAINING HIS HOSTS. 


xX Englishwoman of decidedly snobbish instincts 
but socially entrenched behind great, and 
new, riches once engaged the late Corney Grain 
to give an entertainment at her country house. 
She left instructions that the entertainer when he 
arrived was to dine with the servants. The butler, 
who knew better, apologized, but Corney was a 
man not easily disconcerted, says Jerome K. 
Jerome, in a recent sketch. He dined well, and 
after dinner rose and addressed the assembled 
company. 

“Well, now, my good friends,” said he, “if we 
have all finished, and if you are all agreeable, I 
shall be pleased to present to you my little show.” 

The servants cheered. The piano was dispensed 
with, and ae contrived to amuse his audience 
very well for half an hour without it. 

At ten o’clock came down a message. Would 
Mr. Corney Grain kindly come up into the drawing- 
room? Corney went. The company in the draw- 
ing-room were waiting, seated. 

“We are quite ready, Mr. Grain,” remarked the 
hostess. 

we for what?’”’ demanded Corney, courte- 
ously. 

“For your entertainment,” answered the hostess. 

“But I’ve given it already,” explained Corney, 
a my engagement was for one performance 
only.” 

“Given it! Where? When?” 

“An hour ago, down-stairs.”’ 

“But this is nonsense!” exclaimed the hostess. 

“It seemed to me somewhat extraordinary,” 
Corney replied, “but it has always been my privi- 
lege to dine with the company I am asked to 
entertain. I took it you had arranged a little treat 
for the servants.” 





& & 
AN OUT-OF-DOOR ACADEMY. 


he education of John C. Calhoun is described 

by Mr. G. M. Pinckney as wholly remarkable. 
Before he was fourteen years old he had read 
Rollin’s ancient history and Locke’s essays, 
besides many other abstruse works. At this age 
his mother took him away from books, and set 
him to hunting and fishing and out-of4loor sports. 
No more is heard of books until five years later, 
when it was decided that young Calhoun must 
attend a seminary. 


The academy which his mother selected was 
that established near Calhoun’s home by Doctor 
Waddel. The boys boarded at farmhouses in the 
neighborhood or lived in log huts in the woods 
near the academy, and furnished their own su 
plies. At sunrise tor Waddel was wont to 
wind his horn, and horns answered from several 
boarding-houses. At an early hour the pupils 
— their appearance at the log-cabin school- 
1ouse. 

After prayers the pupils, each with a chair 
bearing his name carved in the back of it, retired 
to the woods for study. The classes were divided 
into squads according to individual preference. 
In the as and summer months these squads 
scattered through the oak and hickory woods in 
search of shade, but in cold weather the first 
oes they did was to kindle log-heap fires. 

Whosoever imagines that the boys did not study 
as well as they would have done under the imme- 
diate eye of the teacher is mistaken. Nowhere 
could there be greater assiduity in study, nowhere | 
greater emulation and eagerness to succeed. | 
| 
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TWO WAYS OF LOOKING AT IT. 


fter the Battle of Gettysburg a member of the 
Sanitary Commission ran across, in the country 
some miles from the town, a Dutch farmer who 
said he had never seen soldiers. “And why haven’t 
you seen them?” the question was put. “Why 
didn’t you get your gun, go into town and help 
drive them out?” “Why,” said the farmer, “a 
fellar might ’a’ got hit.” 
A woman who lived in a little house close to the 
battle-field viewed the danger in a different spirit. 
She was a red-cheeked, wholesome young body, 
who looked well after the ways of her household. 
= was asked if she felt afraid when the shells 


ew. 

“Well, no,” she replied. “You see I was bus 
baking bread for the soldiers, and I had my doug’ 
raising. The neighbors ran into their cellars, but 
of course I couldn’t leave my b . When the 
first shell burst into the window and tore into the 
room, an officer came in and said to me, ‘You 
better get out of this,’ but I told him I couldn’t 
leave my bread. kneaded my dough until the 
third shell crashed into the room; then I went 
down cellar. But first I put my bread safe into 
the oven.” 
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FOND OF OPPOSITION. 


enator Hoar has not put all his good stories 

into his recent volume of reminiscences. 
Some friends greeted him at a Boston club one 
morning, some years ago, anxious for news of his 
brother, Judge Hoar, who had been reported 
seriously ill. 

“Oh, he’s all right,” was the cheery response. 
“You see all his family were out of town,—I, too,— 
and everybody else agreed with him in all he said. 
Of course it made my brother ill. 

“I have just been up there and flatly contra- 
dicted all his ancient theories, all his assertions, 
and the very thoughts of his heart. He was simply 
as lonely as a katydid without anybody to say 
katydidn’t to him!” 
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WHAT TO DO. 


professor at a medical school, says the Home- 
opathic Envoy, is reported to have said: 


“There are two things to be done in rheuma- 
tism. Grin and bear it, or bear it and not grin.” 








**Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice”’ has no equal for cleansing the teeth. LAde. 
hold Goods to and from Cali- 


Gear BATES se oe 


Washington. Write for rates. Map of California free. 
Trans-Continental Freight Co., V, 325 Dearborn St., Chicago. 








and through service on House- 











® STAMPS FREE—2 Guatemala Jubilee Bands, 
w Cata. value 30c., for the names of 2 collectors | 
and 2c. postage. Packet 220 foreign stamps, 
Anjouan, Senegambia, Malta, etc., only 25c. 
10 animal stam s, Camel, Giraffe, ete., 10¢. Lists 
com. ToledoStampCo.,Toledo,O. | 


Mother and 
Baby 


both helped by the 


use of 


SCOTT’S 
EMULSION 


It will enrich the moth-. 
ers milk and make the 
baby thrive. If it is a 
bottle baby, put a part) 
of a teaspoonful in the’ 
bottle when it is fed.| 
For poorly nourished | 
babies and children we 
believe it has no equal 
in the world. | 


poet Sree. Agts.wtd. : 
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Infants’ 
Short Dress 


Nainsook, fancy 
yoke of embroid- 
ered dots and 
feather-stitching, 
finished with 
tucks, neck and 
sleeves edged 
with lace, skirt 
has plain hem, 6 
mos., I and 2 yrs. 


$1.35. 
Our Spring and Summer 
Catalogue, 


now ready, 








will be sent for 4 cents postage. Describes over 
2,000 articles — 1,000 of which are illustrated — for 
the Complete Outfitting of 


Boys, Girls and Infants. 
We have no branch stores — no agents. 


Correspondence receives prompt attention. 
Address Dept. 15, 
60-62 W. 23d St., NEW YORK. 


Cures Rheumatic 


and gouty aches 
and pains. 





Expels excess 
of uric acid. 


we Sold on its merits 
Jor 60 years. 
Contains no narcotics or heart depressants, but in a 
simple, natural and pleasant way carries off rheumatic 
and gouty poisons from the blood by a gentle but efficient 
action on the pores, kidneys and bowels. Cannot harm 
—can't help but help. <A postal will bring pamphlet. 





At druggists, 50c. and $1.00, or by mail Srom 
THE TARRANT CO., 21 Jay St., New York. 
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Carrying 
Life- 
Insurance 
is 
as easy as this 


the 


Through 
Membership 


in 


Picking 
up 
Moncey 
for your 
own Pocket - 

Book is as casy as this 











SOMEBODY SAID THE OTHER DAY 


that the method of the 


CENTURY CLUB was 


“Life-Insu rance Set to Music” 


It certainly IS a happy proposition — sensible, economical, convenient and profit- 


able to every member. 


Nothing so interesting and attractive has hitherto been seen or dreamed of in the 


insurance world. 

Each membership carries with it a mod 
strong and depentabte old-line companies 
“all cash down.” This makes it easy to st 


ern policy for $1,000 or more, in one of the 
on small monthly instalments, instead of 
art, and that’s what we’re all looking for. 


Besides, each member may enjoy an immediate increase of income through the use 
of the Club’s NEIGHBORHOOD PLAN, and that, too, is interesting. 


HOW TO JOIN. 


Write at once for particulars, which will 


be promptly mailed you. In order that you 


may receive complete and personal information concerning the exceptional advantages 


afforded by the CLUB plan, please do not 


fail to answer the two following questions 





in your first letter: 


Ist. 





What is your occupation ? 2d. 


This will enable the CLUB to make you a very definite proposition. 


Address 


What is the exact date of your birth ? 


Otherwise it can’t. 


CENTURY LIFE-INSURANCE CLUB, Section Z, 


5, 


7 and 9 East 42d Street, New York, 


RICHARD WICHTMAN, Secretary. 


The Club’s Latch-String 





All readers of The Youth’s Companion, Housewi 
Doctors, Clergymen, Stenographers, Nurses, 


announcement, and get in line for the good and helpful things the Club has to offer. 


ves, Students, Teachers, Farmers, Merchants, 


ete., are invited to promptly answer this 
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J\BY CHARLES 
G.D.ROBERTS 


Co the crow from 
the pine-tree top 
When the April air is 

still. 

He calls to the farmer hitching his team 
In the farmyard under the hill. 
“Come up,” he cries, “come out and come up, 
For the high field’s ripe to till! 
Don’t wait for word from the dandelion, 
Or leave from the daffodil.” 





Cheeps the flycatcher, ‘Here old earth 
Warms up in the April sun ; 

And the first ephemera, wings yet wet, 
From the mold creep one by one. 

Under the fence where the flies frequent 
Is the earliest gossamer spun. 

Come up from the damp of the valley lands, 
For here the winter’s done.” 


Whistles the highhole out of the grove 

His summoning loud and clear: 
“Chilly it may be down your way, 

But the high south field has cheer. 

On the sunward side of the chestnut stump 
The wood-grubs wake and appear. 

Come out to your plowing,—come up to your 

plowing,— 

The time for plowing is here.” 

Then dips the colter and drives the share, 
And the furrows faintly steam. 

The crow drifts furtively down from the pine 
To follow the clanking team. 

The flycatcher tumbles ; the highhole darts 
In the young noon’s yellow gleam. 

And wholesome sweet the smell of the sod 
Upturned from its winter's dream. 
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FOUNDING A MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
HE month was May, the 


zs year was 1802, the place 
was Boston. Mr. John 
Simkins, respected eiti- 


zen and merchant, was 
entertaining a number of clergymen 
and other gentlemen at dinner. A 
good dinner, no doubt, for a hearty 
<= appreciation of the art of cookery 
was not lacking in those days. There seems 
to have been wine at the table, as a matter of 
course. Whether a Boston merchant of to-day, 
giving a dinner to, clergymen, would set wine 
before them as a matter of course is fit subject 
for conjecture ; fashions change in one hundred 
years. But wine there was in 1802, and as 
the reverend gentlemen sipped they sighed and 
discussed serious matters—the needs of an 
ignorant, light-minded world, the darkness of 
the heathen. 

Elizabeth Simkins, the hostess, sat listening 
silently ; but the look on her face revealed how 
close to her heart this subject lay, how con- 
stantly it was in her thought. Suddenly, ina 
pause, as one of the gentlemen set down his 
glass with a particularly emphatic sigh, she 
spoke. 

‘*Gentlemen,’”? she said, ‘‘I have often 
thought that if each of you would give one 
cent toward sending Bibles to the heathen for 
every glass of wine you drink a great work 
might be done. ’’ 

Her husband, looking merrily at her down 
the length of the table, replied, ‘‘Well, well, 
here is my penny,”’ and laid a cent beside his 
glass; and each of the other gentlemen, laugh- 
ing, laid down a cent. 

A pretty bit of feminine joking they thought 
it, and when they rose from the table they 
dropped their cents back into their pockets. 
But Mrs. Simkins laid her hand on her 
husband’s cent, and said: 

**No, my dear, this is the Lord’s. 
there. ’’ 

Then Mrs. Simkins really went to work. 
She drew up a constitution of a ‘‘cent society”’ ; 
she began to agitate and to ‘‘organize,’””—as we 
should say to-day,—and very soon after this 
dinner-party eighteen hundred dollars had been 
raised for missionary purposes, by one - cent 
subscriptions. 

This is the story of the way the first women’s 
missionary society in New England was 
founded, as told in Life and Light, the 
missionary journal. It is an impressive illus- 
tration of the small beginnings from which 
great enterprises sometimes grow. 





Let it lie 
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A SOLDIER’S ARMOR. 


nswer to prayer comes in various ways. 
A Sometimes it comes through what is 
called natural means, but that way is 
none the less miraculous. The Pittsburg 
Gazette tells a story which began during the 
Civil War, and was not completed until a short 
time ago, when the sequel appeared on board 
a steamer bound for Europe. 

It was Sunday evening, and the passengers 
had met in the cabin to sing hymns. One 
gentleman, hearing a very rich and beautiful 
voice behind him and having his memory 
stirred by it, turned’ round suddenly, and 
asked the singer if he had been in the Civil War. 
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**Yes,’’ was the answer. ‘‘I was a Confed- 
erate soldier.’’ 

‘*Were you at —— on a certain night?’’ 

**Yes, and a curious thing happened that 
night. The hymn recalls it to my mind. I 
was posted near the edge of a wood, on sentry 
duty. It was dark and cold, and about mid- 
night, when everything was still, I found 
myself homesick, tired and afraid. To com- 
fort myself I began to sing this hymn: 

**All my trust on thee is stayed, 
All my help from thee I bring; 
Cover my defenseless head 
With the shadow of thy wing.’ 

“It brought me into a better frame of mind. 
Peace came down upon me, and all the rest of 
that long night I felt no more fear.’’ 

‘*Now,’’ said the other man, ‘‘listen to my 
story. I was a Union soldier, and I was in 
the woods that night with a party of scouts. 
I saw you. My men had their rifles focused 
upon you. They were waiting the word to 
fire. But when you sang 

“*Cover my defenseless head 
With the shadow of thy wing,’ 
‘*T said, ‘Boys, lower your rifles. We'll go 
home.’ ” 
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NAVAL BALLOONS AND KITES. 


ntil flying-machines are perfected there is 
| not much prospect of realizing Tennyson’s 

dream of ‘the nations’ airy navies grappling 
in the central blue.” But a writer in the London 
Magazine expresses the opinion that kites and 
balloons would be valuable in naval campaigns 
as aids in collecting and distributing news and for 
purposes of observation by increasing the range 
of vision. 


‘rom the deck of a war-ship the extent of view 
is“#bout seven miles. From the car of a captive 
balloon sent up from the deck the view at an alti- 
tude of about fifteen hundred feet extends to 
forty-five miles. Even at an altitude of only three 
hundred feet one could see twenty-three miles. 

In a naval battle gun-fire is everything, and in 
organizing the fire a balloon might be very useful 
—even more so in case of the bombardment of 
forts and seaports; for the lookout in the balloon 
would inform the gunners where to direct their 
shells, while the ships kept at a safe distance from 
the land guns. 

The increased activity in marine ballooning is 
closely connected with the progress of submarine 
navigation. From a balloon it is possible to dis- 
cover the location of vessels under the sea. With 
the naked - objects at depths of from nineteen 
to thirty feet can be clearly discerned. 

The wake of a submarine boat or the boat itself 
can be seen with absolute clearness from a balloon, 
and results lately obtained have been of a most 
surprising kind. At the mouth of the Thames, 
where the water is pees, objects of a much 
smaller size than a submarine boat, and painted a 
neutral color, were seen at a depth of thirty feet, 
although the surface of the water was rough. 

The British Admiralty, however, apparently 
attaches less importance to balloons than it does 
to kites. During the recent naval manceuvers an 
aeroplane or box kite carried up a wire to a 
height of about three hundred feet, keeping com- 
munication with the wireless telegraphic appa- 
ratus. The result was that messages were sent 
and received over a distance of one hundred and 
ten miles, a on of forty or fifty miles over the 
distance usually covered. 

The Russians fit out their newest torpedo-boat 
destroyers with a kite able, it is said, to lift a man 
a half-mile or more high, and the same govern- 
ment has established three “naval balloon parks,” 
and has planned to carry out extensive experi- 
ments with balloons at sea. 

Both kites and balloons have their strong points ; 
they have also their limitations. A captive balloon 
ean easily raise several men, who can gather a 

eat deal of information in a very short time. 

ut it is expensive, cumbersome, can be sent up 
only when weather conditions favor, and makes 
almost too good a target. 

A kite, on the other hand, offers practically no 

int for the enemy to hit, and if it was struck 
he chances are that very little harm would be 
done. Itis simple to use, takes up but little space, 
and. can be flown three hundred days in the year. 
However, until it can_easily and safely raise a 
man it cannot be considered a complete substitute 
for the captive balloon, but can only be utilized as 
an auxiliary to it. 
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A HOUSE DIVIDED. 


ost persons have had the experience of 
M walking with a friend out of step and 
trying to shift just at the moment when 
the friend also makes the attempt. This is an 
instance of thwarted harmony much like that 
which appears in a story, told by V’. C., of an 
elderly couple. They were childless, and had 
never been united by the bond of other lives 
linked with their own. So they were always in a 
state of well-bred disagreement. 


On the subject of meals they disagreed thor- 
oughly, and each usually suggested a dish for the 
Sunday dinner which the other did not approve. 
One Saturday the man came home from market 
with a basket. 

“You needn’t worry about to-morrow’s dinner 
any more, Maria. I’ve got it.” 

“And so have I, George. You were so unde- 
cided —”’ 

“Undecided? I told you what I wanted.” 

“Well, I mean you didn’t decide as I did. SoI 
bought a goose.” 

“Why, so have I. I told you I’d like a goose.” 

“Well, now we are agreed for once, anyway.” 

“Yes, and I peueete we'll have cold goose and 
stewed goose for the next two weeks.” 

They relapsed into their usual silence. 

Sunday forenoon the wife asked, “Do you want 
a little quince in the apple-sauce with your goose ?” 

“Your goose, you mean.” 

“No, Idon’t. It seemed so absurd to have two 
arene in the house that I sent mine to Aunt Jane.” 


hat! I sent mine to Uncle Joe! 
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CARRIED OFF BY A LION. 


man named Wolhuter, a game-ranger of the 

Transvaal government game-preserves, had 

an extraordinary adventure with a lion in 

which he showed great bravery and presence of 

mind. The London Field gives the story in the 
ranger’s own words: 

“T was riding along a Kaffir path about an hour 
after sunset; it had been a long march, and I had 
pushed on ahead of the ‘boys.’ My dog barked 
at something, and a moment later I saw a lion 
crouching close to me on the off side. I turned 








my horse sharply, and this, no doubt, caused the 
lion to miss the spring. 

“I was unseated. At the same moment I saw 
another lion coming at me from the opposite 
direction. The horse rushed off with the first lion 
in pursuit, and the second lion picked me u 
almost before I touched the ground, and gri 
me by the right shoulder in such a position that I 
was face up, with my legs and y dragging 
underneath his wr | He trotted off down the 
path. He uttered all the time a loud, growling, 
purring noise, as a cat does when she walks o 
with a mouse. 

“The state of apathy and the absence of pain 
which Livingstone describes in a similar expe- 
rience were not mine. I suffered terribly, both 
physically and mentally, and 1 saw no possible 
way of escape. The lion took me nearly two 
hundred yards. 

“Suddenly I thought of my sheath-knife, which I 
carried on my belt behind my right hip. On reach- 
ing a large tree with overhanging roots the lion 
stopped, and I then stabbed him twice in the —_— 
side with my left hand. I found afterward that 
the first stab touched the bottom of his heart, and 
the second one slit it down for some distance. 

“The lion immediately dropped me, and I again 
struck him in the throat with all my force, evidently 
severing an artery. 

“He jumped back and stood — me and growl- 
ing. serambled to my feet, and remembering 
something I had heard about the power of the 
human voice, I shouted at the top of my lungs. 
expected him to come at me again, but he turned 
slowly, and, still growling, went a few paces. 
Some of the growls turned to moans; then the 
moans ceased, and I knew he was dead. 

“= fot up the tree as fast as my injured arm 
would allow. I was hardly seated when the first 
lion, which had been after the horse, came back 
on my trail of blood. By this time I was so faint 
oa tied myself to the tree to prevent me from 
alling. 

The game-ranger was found by his “‘boys,”’ who 
took him to the Barberton hospital. The lion he 
had killed was an old male. The knife used was 
an qotneey sheath-knife. The story is attested 
by the certificate of the magistrate of the district. 
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H° trills all through the wintry day 
His happy song to me, 

Till I forget the skies are gray 
And leafless every tree. 


O happy heart, though caged like me 
Within life’s narrow bound, 

I need to learn, sweet bird, of thee 
The joy in living found, 


To cheer like thee with song’s sweet part 
The lives I meet each day, 

Make them forget the sting and smart 
When all their skies are gray. 
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HELPING CLARA. 


rithmetic is not Clara’s forte. But this does 
A not trouble her greatly. If she cannot solve 
the problems in her daily lesson her mother 
can, and Clara believes that parents who make 
children study arithmetic against their will should 
be responsible for their examples. Mrs. Hamilton 
usually gives up her evenings to Clara’s arith- 
metic; but not long ago, the Chicago News says, 
she came short one problem because Mr. Bond, 
the president of the baking-powder company with 
which Mr. Hamilton was connected, was visiting 
them and had to be entertained. 


After dinner that evening Clara’s eyes were so 
red that her father asked her if she had got some- 
thin in — he 

“No,” sa ra, beginning to cry Again. 
“Mama couldn’t get one of those old cxamples, 
and now I’ll have to stay in at recess to-morrow!” 

“Don’t cry!” exclaimed her father. “I'll get it 
for you. Excuse me a minute, Bond.” 

Then he followed Clara from the room, and 
went into a close session with the problem. 

Mrs. Hamilton and Mr. Bond discussed every 
subject under the sun while they waited for Mr. 
Hamilton to return. At last they heard him in 
the adjoining room throw down the book and 
declare that the answer in the back was wrong. 
The man who wrote the kK did not know what 
he was about—that was all. 

“No, papa,” piped Clara. “Teacher said the 
answer was right.” 

Now Mr. Bond had more than once in his district 
school-days been pronounced a “born mathema- 
tician.” He promptly offered to work the problem 
for Clara, and the dog-eared arithmetic was turned 
over to him. After a quarter of an hour, durin 
which only his hard breathing disturbed the quie 
of the room, he announced that the problem was 
solved. So Clara went to bed happy. 

The next evening, as soon as dinner was over, 
Mr. Bond complacently offered to help Clara with 
her arithmetic, giving Mr. Hamilton at the same 
time a ~ 4 dig about his inefficiency. But Clara 
hung back, and said she wanted her mama to help 


her. 

“Oh, do let Mr. Bond help you! He can dothem 
so Se exclaimed Clara’s mother. 

_Still Clara shook her_ head, and when they con- 
tinued to urge her, she blurted out that Mr. Bond 
had not worked the problem right the night before. 

“Why, he had the right answer,” said Clara’s 
mother, in confusion. 

“Yes, but he didn’t do it right,’ explained 
Clara. ‘Teacher says we shouldn’t just work for 
the answer, but should know the logical steps by 
which it is worked. He worked it backward.” 

All eyes sought Mr. Bond, who meekly con- 
fessed the justice of the blunt accusation. 
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PIONEER INDEPENDENCE. 


ountry life and city life to-day are made 

delightful by countless conveniences and 

luxuries of which the grandfathers of the 
present generation did not dream. These con- 
veniences are, nevertheless, purchased at the 
price of more or less of that sturdy independence 
which distinguished the pioneers, and of which 
Mr. George Cary Eggleston has given an attractive 
picture in “The First of the Hoosiers,” which 
is in a sense the story of the life of his brother, 
Edward Eggleston. 

In the days of Edward Eggleston’s boyhood the 
foremost citizen of Vevay, Indiana, was Capt. 
William Lowry. He_ had conquered his worst 
enemy when he had cleared the forest from such 
lands as he wished to till, and from the first he 
relied upon himself for the satisfaction of his needs 
and the needs of his family. 

The family grew rapidly, as families usually did 
in that time and country; but under the primitive 
way of living the multiplication of children was a 
help rather than a hindrance to prosperity. To 
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the end of his days Captain Lowry and his boys 
and girls produced for themselves everything they 
needed to eat, drink and wear, with the exception 
of salt, coffee, tea, and, as prosperity increased, a 
calico gown now and then as a bit of finery for the 
women-folks. 

On the farm itself the cotton and wool needed 
for — were grown, carded, spun, woven and 
fashioned into garments. The blankets on the 

ds, as well as the quilts, and the sheets and 
the pillow-cases, which were made of home-grown 
linen, were produced in like manner. 

The so eer cank a vast grove of sugar-maple 
trees, yielded all the sugar and molasses used on 
the: place. From the orchards came sides a 
great store of apples, an abundance of cider and 
vinegar, apple butter, peach butter, dried fruits 
and cider molasses.’ The dairy yielded milk, 
eream, cheese and butter in lavish abundance. 

The pe roduced more than the 
home demand called for, but the surplus was 
never sold. Much of it was given away to less 
fortunate folk. Beef, pork, bacon and mutton 
were all products of the farm. The grain was 
ground in near-by water-mills, and the miller was 
paid his “toll,” not in coin, but in a portion of the 





ain. 
> all his life this sturdy pioneer never had a 
servant or hired helper of any kind in his house. 
All the work of the household was done by the 
members of the family working together in willin 
coéperation, making something of a frolic out o 
much of the work; and not one of them ever had 
work enough to bring more than a healthy and 
pleasant weariness. 

The house was a generously hospitable one. 
Rarely came a time when there were not some of 
the numerous relatives staying there, as all of 
them loved todo. The place was a kind of Mecea 
to them all. Strangers were entertained, too, 
whenever their paths led into that region; but no 

resence, whether of visiting kinsfolk or of pass- 
ng strangers, was ever suffered to make the 
smallest difference in the family life. 

Whether there were many guests or none in the 
house, there was always an abundantly laden 
table, and there were beds in plenty. There was 
singing in the evening, and the weather was 
cold there was always a gathering of children, and 
often of young men and maidens, round the great 
wood fires, where nuts were cracked and apples 
roasted, while one or more of the girls played a 
—— humming accompaniment on her spinning- 
wheel. 

Some of the girls liked spinning—some did not. 
Those who liked it did it; those who did not let it 
alone. That was the spirit in which all these 
things were done in the house and on the farm. 
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A GIANT SQUID. 
O* of the most interesting objects in the 


Natural History Museum in Trondhjem, 

Norway, is a large octopus. Mr. E. R. 
Kennedy, the author of ‘Thirty Seasons in Scandi- 
navia,”’ not only saw the octopus, but a little later 
heard the story of the capture of it, as related both 
by the fisherman whose boat it attacked, and also 
by two independent witnesses. 


The fisherman was leisurely rowing on a calm 
day close to the rock-bound shore of one of the 
fiords situated some fifty miles north of Trondhjem. 
ye long and glistening arm swept over the 
stern of the boat and remained fixed there. 

The fisherman, astonished at this unwonted 
apparition, drop his oars and sprang to his 
feet. Like magic another hideous-looking arm 
shot over the wale. The boat canted. The 
man, realizing that he was attacked by some 
monster against which his old fish-knife was the 
only available weapon, seized his oars and labored 
with might and main to get his boat into a crevice 
of the rocks, all the time yelling for his mates, who 
were not far off. 

He had to strain every nerve to drag his hideous 
cargo after him, for the suckers never relaxed. 
When, half-exhausted, he got the bow of his craft 
within reach of willing hands, it took the three 
men to haul it up a slight incline, for the monster 
still hung on, even over the bare rocks. 

Then ey belabored its head with oars and 
clubs. Ha r Fal secured it, they sent off to 
the nearest station and telegraphed concerning 
their prize. It was at once purchased by the 
museum, and carried there after it had been 
photogra 4 

They stretched its arms out before ny ey | it 
The longest were each five a/en, or ten feet four 
inches, in length. Over all, together with the 
great carpetbag body, the monster measured 
irty feet across. 
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MISS ’LIZ’BETH’S APPLE. 


omely and pretty is a sketch from the Wash- 

H ington Post. It will take many people back 

to the days of big red apples and little red 
schoolhouses. - 


A tidy little silver-haired lady in black was 
riding toward Georgetown in the front seat of 
an open car. A handsome, blooming matron of 
thirty-five or so, carrying a basket stuffed with 
4 things from the market, boarded the car and 
ook a seat directly behind her. 

ne handsome matron studied the back of the 
little white-haired lady’s head for some time, and 
then moved along to get a side view of her face. 
This apparently satisfied her, for she began to 
fumble in her basket—smiling in a reminiscential 
=, and finally brought out a fine big red apple, 
which she polished for half a minute with her silk 
gloves. Then she leaned forward and danced the 
red apple in front of the little old lady’s eyes. 

“An — for you, Miss ’Liz’beth!” she said, 
lau hing Ni 

The little old white-haired lady turned about 
with a smile, looked for an instant at the features 
of the handsome matron, and then held up her 
hands and exclaimed : 

“Well, well, if it isn’t my little Virginia!” 

“Little Virginia” nodded her head up and down 
delightfully. ‘And the last time 1 gave you an 
apple, Miss ’Liz’beth, was in school in 1877.” 

“So it was!” 

The old school-teacher and little Virginia smiled 
at each other, and three prosperous grizzled men 
who were Lp me: them smiled, too, and then 
fell to talking about the way time does slip away. 
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HIS ILLUSTRATION FAILED. 


rof. John S. Bassett of Trinity College, North 

Pp Carolina, is a foe to all bigotry and narrow- 

ness, says the New York 7'ribune. He tells 

the following story of how a minister was fittingly 
rebuked for uncharitableness : 


The clergyman arose one Sunday evening with 
a fresh green walnut in his hand, and held it up so 
that all might see. 

“Dearly beloved,” he said, “with this walnut I 
am going to give you an object-lesson. See me 
now remove the rind of the nut. This rind is soft, 
dirty, useless, profitless. It is like the — church. 

“Now I come to the shell. It is hard, strong, a 
difficult thing to crack; but there is no nourish- 
ment in it; is valueless, a thing to be thrown 
away. This shell, my friends, is like the —— 
church. 

“And finally, breaking the shell, we come to the 
kernel, which is like our own church. —” 

At this point he opened it to show the kernel— 
and found it rotten. 























THE STORY OF “G.” 
By Elisabeth B. Hardee. 
HE youngest of the family, Georgia, 
‘G’ for short’’—so was she invariably 
presented to all visitors. As G stood 
before you and gravely offered to shake 
hands, almost the first thing you noticed 
about her was her eyes. Great, soft, pathetic 
brown eyes they were, which looked as if their 
owner begged you to like her and be kind to 
her. Indeed, the strongest desire of 
G’s little heart was to be petted and 




















and families of them. Anyway, she was not | 
acquainted with their ‘‘remembers’’ ! 

“T shall put the new babies down- stairs | 
to-day,’’ she said, one morning. ‘‘They are | 
three days old, and ought to be getting out into | 
the world. Come, sweetheart, let’s go out and 
do it now.’’ And away went Aunty Leigh | 
and Witch Hazel. The new family was brought 
down, and its bit of a house set among the 
other houses—the ‘‘old residents’’’ houses, 
aunty called them. ‘‘Coop Cottage,’’ Witch | 








| she have remembered them and been calling to 
| them all the time? 

“*Well, welll’? Aunty Leigh cried. And 
| Witch Hazel looked as if she would like to say, 
|**] told you so!” if it had not been so impolite. 

‘*They were lonesome,’’ she murmured. 

‘*And they did have remembers,’’ aunty 
said, smiling. ‘‘Maybe, after all, little girls 
and chicken babies are a good deal alike. Bless 
the chicksies! They shall have their mother | 
back again. Go over, sweetheart, very, very 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 
1 


ANAGRAM STORY. 

I am not very sentimenta/, but I must say when 
my eight brothers and siste rs came home the other 
day, I thought of the time when we 
---, a troop of gay young folks, and the tears 
were very near my eyes. But knowing it is use- 
less to ---- my oldest girl to show the 
little cousins her 

I knew father’s look, although he was -- 
deep gratitude for our reunion. 
leaned against the ------, one 
| grande shildre on to call him to dinner. 

We all sat down, and soon the merry chatter of 
the family filled the room. Talk of the 

man who had died, 
the latest discoveries in 
owns, and so forth, was heard on eve ry 





As he 
of the 





loved. Yet it must be confessed her 





*‘motherless-looking eyes,’’ as a stran- 
ger once called them, wore their most 
pathetic and wistful expression when 
the time for her daily bath came, for 
G hated the cold water which the 
heroic custom of the family required, 
and was not altogether ignorant of the 
power of those great brown eyes Of 
hers. 

How could she be so? They had 
helped her out of many a scrape, 
many indeed, for G was as mischievous 
as most small people, and had more 
than her fair share of curiosity. 

G was only one of the ‘‘little ones,’’ 
but she had already learned to watch 
others, and to respect their feelings— 
a lesson many elder and wiser people 
never get ‘‘by heart.’’ She often felt 
that life could offer no greater pleasure 
than a game with those plump, soft, 
sooty kittens in the coal-house. But 
as soon as their cross old mother mani- 
fested her disapproval G would retire 
with an air of great magnanimity, 
although there might be disappoint- 
ment in her large eyes, and would 
straightway find some other amuse- 
ment. For unlike some petted children, 
G did not require constant attention. 
She liked it, and was grateful when 
it came; but if the others were too 
much occupied to play with her, she 
could always find employment and 
happiness for herself. It was hardly 
necessary to tell you that. You would 
guess it yourself from her cheerful and 
busy little trot. 

For such a little body, G was 
courageous, but her courage was tem- 
pered with discretion. She was exceed- 
ingly fond of her own way, but it was 
worth going a long distance to see the 
dignity with which she would abandon 
it if any serious obstacle—as an enraged 
gander—presented itself in opposition. 
Above all other things, G loved to have 
a finger in every pie that was being 
made, and she was especially delighted 
if she thought that she was helping 
any one. She was very affectionate, 
and even demonstrative, but also ex- 
tremely sensitive, and at the first harsh 
word would shrink back with a hurt 
look in her lovely, gentle eyes. But 
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land. People have diverse ------- 
is to make conversation run 
smoothly, and my de sire to entertain our 
temporary - ardor to my 
efforts. 

----,---- granddaughters waited 
on us at table, and I wore a black 





----- by Aunt Kate. 
thanks to her, for 1 knew I looked well 
in it. 

One of my girls came in and said, 


“Mama, a poor old | man, with a ragged 
coat and one ---- -- against the 
door, and asks for some e food. ie quotes 


Vergil, and his -- -- nearly 
into a fit of laughter. 1 pretended not 
to know what he -----, ---- -- anger 


























she was always ready and happy to 
forgive and forget. 
Take her all in all, you felt that the 


family were justified in saying so often and so | 


emphatically that G certainly was the nicest | 
little fox-terrier in the country. 
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WISE LITTLE CHICKENS. 
By Constance Hamilton. 
“ 
(I ) Aunty Leigh said, gaily. ‘‘My old 
Speckle-sides has struck, and of all 
times—just when the eggs are hatching out! | 
She will stand up on the nest, and she won’t 
eare about the poor little ‘peep, peep, peep’ - 
ings at all. 
itentiary.’’ 

Aunty Leigh cuddled the five wee yellow 
fluff-balls in her kind hand, one at a time. 
Then she put them down in Mrs. P. Rock’s 
house with all the Rock children. Mrs. P. 
Rock spread her soft checked petticoats and 
made room for them cordially. 

**She’ll be good to you, chicksies,’’ Aunty 
Leigh cooed, softly. ‘‘She’sa beautiful mother. 
And you will have such a splendid time playing 
‘chase the bug’ with your cousins! You’ll 
forget all about your other mother in a twin- 
kling.’’ 

**O aunty, won’t they be just as lonesome’s 
they can be?’’ cried Witch Hazel, sympatheti- 
cally. ‘“‘I would. I shouldn’t sleep a wink 
to-night. ’’ 

Aunty Leigh laughed. She knew something 
about Witch Hazel’s homesickness. Had she 
not told her stories by the ream to cure it? 

** Little girls and chicken babies are made 
in different molds, sweetheart,’’ she said. 
‘*The chicken babies haven’t any remembers.’’ 
But Aunty Leigh had to take that back a little 
a few days later. She found that she was not 
as well acquainted with little yellow fluff-balls 
as she thought, if she had brought up families 


want to borrow your mother, chicksies,” | 


I’ ve got to shut her up in the pen- | 


O DEAR! PLAYING 
Hazel called the new one. 
| aunty said, ‘‘make yourselves at home! 
very sociable neighborhood. ’’ 

Just then the mother of the new family 
made a remark. It was not very distinct, but 
it sounded something like ‘‘ Look, look, look— 
/out!’? Her voice was loud and anxious. 

‘*Look, look, look—out!’’ she clucked again. 
And then what do you think happened? At 
pal sound of her voice five wee yellow fluff- 
balls came hurrying, scurrying across the sunny 

barn floor to her. They were Mrs. P. Rock’s 
little adopted children, and they had heard their 


** There, chicksies, ’’ 
It’sa 





he should say something’ rude.” 

I questioned her, and le es that the 
man was --- --- plates full of 
good things out to him. 


2. 
BEHEADED RIMES. 
_The same letter is dropped from each 
rime. 

Young Jamie was a worthy —, 

The driver of a heavy —. 

He'd felt in driving he’d full —; 

No one in town with him could —. 
One day he made a luckless . 

His temper just a little 
So many orders on his . 
He felt he surely would be —. 

So off he went with sudden —, 
Hoping to do them on the —. 

Just when he felt he had fall —, 

A cloud of dust obscured the —. 
Before him was a herd of —, 

The drover overcome with —. 

In vain the animals he ——; 

He thought they surely were be—. 
The herd around him seemed to —; 
His frantic efforts made him 
His chance to clear the track was —; 
His wagon took a sudden ——. 

The horses stood a moment ——, 

Then madly backed the wagon —— 
Over it went with sudden — ; 

The upset proved a sorry —. 

The reins he held for all his —, 

His horses now his greatest ——. 

But shouting loud, the tipsy —— 
Caused frightened horses to de—— 
—— = James’s words were meant 

















They failed to reach me drover’s —. 
He found it use 
His wrath might just as well grow — 
Yet if his injuries were —, 

*Twas hard to bear a spirit ——. 

Still, homeward bound, he tried to —, 
It shortened many a weary 
When safe he found his horses —., 
To thank good fortune he was —. 
He does not brag now of his ——; 
His upset served his pride to —. 


3. 
CHARADE. 
My first is to impair, 
My second is a line: 
My whole’s the essence of a thing— 
Some eat and call it fine. 











Drawn BY W. A. MCCULLOUGH. 


‘IS SUCH HARD WORK. 


them to their new brothers and sisters.’’ 


And Witch Hazel went so ‘‘ea-sy’’ and was 
so very gentle that when the mother spoke 
again, she said, ‘‘Look, look, look! Aren’t 
they lovely ?’’ as proud as could be. 

‘*Dear little chicken babies! ’’ murmured 
Witch Hazel, gently. ‘‘You were so glad to 
hear your mother’s voice again !’’ 

A bit of a yellow head appeared from behind 
| the mother’s skirts and nodded at her gravely. 
Then another bit of a head and another, till 
| she counted five. Witch Hazel nodded back. 
You 








own mother’s voice. How they seurried!| ‘‘Good-by, little babies!’’ she cried. 
Straight to Coop Cottage! Do you think—could | shall sleep in your own feather bed to-night!’’ 
R Lh 


hen it rains all day or t 
There is fun to be had playi 


When father is “It."" 
We tie the big handkerchief 


When father is “It.” 


When father is “It.” 


When father is “It.” 


When father is “It.” 


He whoops and he prances, 
When father is “It.” 


We're a set of wild heathen, 
When father is “It.” 
Tom laughs till he has to lie down on the floor, 
And Archie and Joe—you should just hear them roar, 
For we feel that we simply 
When father is 





“it.” 


rhipe 
WHEN FATHER IS 


By Ethelwyn Wetherald. 


coup oe* 


he weather is rough, 


And dull in the house we sit, 


ng blind man's buff 


over his eyes. 


He moves very quick for a man of his size, 
And Knows where we are by our laughter and cries, 


The little girls creep up and tickle his ear, 
He doesn't quite catch them, but comes pretty near, 
They pull at his coat tails—he gives a great start, 


Then spins around twice and is off like a dart. 
We dive ‘neath his fingers with loud-beating heart, 


he capers and bounds, 


to judge by the sounds, 


can't stand any more 


|ea-sy indeed, and see if you can’t introduce | 


4. 
ADDITIONS. 

Add two letters to a miner’s tool and make a 
kind of food ; add the same letters to a small nail 
and make a pulle} y; to a supply and make animal 
tissue; to a public carriage and make a heavy 
chain; to a disagreeable flavor and make a state 
of confusion; to an insect and make a musical 
instrument ; to an indentation and make a bird; 
to a twist or perversion and make a palace; to 
a bird’s home and make a stir; to a preparation 
of corn and make a specimen; to idle talk and 
make part of a house. 


5. 
REVERSIBLE WORDS. 
The man plied his —— unceasingly, 
noise of the smote his ears. 
When Jones had withdrawn the —, he took a 
— of the fiery liquid. 
!” said Mark. 


while the 





— “I have a better —— than 
that.” 

As long as we —— the 
fail to give us pain. 


in the world cannot 





A window of the —— overlooked the —. 

Do not —— at the fellow; he is not yet proven 
la He said he would — promptly for the — 
that I sold him. 

Brown tried to —— the attention of his —— to 
the subject, 

The convict was in no —— to meet such a — 


6. 
GROUPED RIMES. 


A heap, a slab, a measure, a tool, a trick, deceit ; 
a treasure, a post, a fight, coal; scarce, were, an 
animal, beautiful, to rend, to put on, to venture, 
jmates, an animal; a plant, a brook, to long, a 
musical term, to know; an attendant, afterward 
|}an article of clothing, to feed, more, a vent; a 
|rash, a bond, a communication, a kind of dog 
one who wagers; consenting, a coin, part of 
the marks on it, farming, part of the threads in 
cloth. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


| 1. 1. Almoner; nor meal; ré/e, man; lame, 
nor; realm no; mole ran. 2. The bare; breathe ; 
| the bear; her beat. 

2. 1. Dine, a, mite—dynamite. 2. Clay, more 
| claymore. 3. Reap, pear—reappear. 4. Cor, O, 
| net—coronet. 

3. V-ague, d-aunt, m-end, c-lose, l-ink, m-all, 


m-arrow, d- raft, v-etch, l-anguish. 
4. Day, sleigh, nay, gray, hay, 

bay, May, lay, ray, jay, lay, fray, 

prey, yea, say, stay, tray, stray 


gay, neigh, way, 
play, they, sway, 





ok go mere wn mewn mmm 
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CURED to sta caret. le restored. 


ASTHM Book 37 FREE. Hayes, Buflalo, N 
VENTRILOQUISM Teoh at 
No special vocal talent required. Full course, #2.00. 
Address F. NE WLIN, 928 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

















CURRENT EVENTS 











BOYS and GIRLS 


can earn money collecting fronts of Electric Lustre Starch 
packages in their neighborhoods. bets J us for partic- 
ulars. Electric Lustre Siarch Co., ., Boston, Mass. 


ant~ FREE « AGENTS 


Cake TI Flat thin knife cuts loose a perfect cake. 
—__ $2 Outfit free Exp. prepaid. Dept. AG 


HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, Chicago, I!!., or Buffalo, N.Y. 


Painkiller coucis - 


ERRY DAVIS’ 























GENUINE stocwram SPRUCE GUM, 


prepared by nature. One trial will convince the most 
skeptical of its intrinsic value asa purifierof the breath, 
lung strengthener, and a giver of tone,to a dyspeptic 
stomach. Selected and put wD, in neat packages and 
sent to any address on recei 25 cents - money or 
stamps, by W. H. ESTAB BROOK, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
of Standard bred pouliry for 1904, printed in colo: 
fine chromo, suitable for framing, illustrates an 
describes 60 varieties. Gives oo — “for 
stock and eggs, tells ~ ts about try, the’ 

eases, lice, etc. This books oo eee 
B.+ H. CREIDER, RHEEMS, PA. 


TELEGRAPHY 


emg quickly. Can’t fill demand for operators. Estab- 
4 1874; endorsed by officials Western Union Tel. 

3 - 7 otal cost: Tuition (telegraphy and typewriting), 
board and room,6 mos.course.@8 %. This can be redu ced. 
Catalog free. DODGE’S INSTITUTE, Valparaiso, Indiana. 


Vis. Petal CHICKS 
rents of Petaluma. Incubators. 


have iy 
| 














no eae aan at “aalogse 
tag Sa paecneres MPANY, 
Box 95 Petsluma, Cal a 


in th 
Saves money. big prof- 
7 printing for others. 
Large press for book, 


oS newspaper, $18. F ull 

instruction sent for use 

Circulars Write for cata. presses, 
ards ac. type, ete., to factory. 


$5 PRESS Tie Press Co., Meriden, Ct. 


No fun like collecting! Start to-day! Booklet and 
different Foreign STAMPS sent for { iC 
Russia, Korea, Peru, Panama, . 

China, India, Haiti, Japan, Egypt; many others. 

Finest A »proval Sheets to'select from also sent. 

50% com. alowed. No stamps marked above catalogue. 

. ,000 varieties in stock. 10 Salvador, 

foe: age olombia, 10¢.; 10 Nicaragua, 

10¢c. Large Pr ice List of Albums, 

Packets, Sets. = stamps ; cheap 

foreign at 1, 2, 8, 4 and 5c. each; bn 


New England Stamp Co., 9A Bromfield St., 


OPPORTUNITIES CUB A. 


he CUBA BULLETIN is a beautiful- 
ly and bountifully illustrated monthly, 
alive with pertinent Cuban topics, con- 
taining valuable statistical information 
regarding Cuban exports and imports. 
A copy for the asking. Address Dept. R, 


MUNSON LINE, 22.27 yuarSisee" 























** The making of the meal’’ 
Latest shapes, exquisitely decorated ; delicate pink 
and green rosebud design on a clear, white ground. 


Princess Dinner Set—100 Pieces 
Daintiest china obtainable outside the 
costly French ware; handsomest, most 
complete and up-to-date service ever | 
offered at anything like the 

price. We will send you 

the Princess Dinner Set 


1 iy ht prepaid east 


VITREOUS 


the Mississippi, 

if your china dealer 

cannot supply you. 

Write for our 

‘China Book’’ free 

Princess Dinner 

Set complete, and other 
beautiful dishes in full fi 


The Taylor, Smith & Taylor Co., 
Dept.G East Liverpool, Ohio. 





















Double strength; 


twice the wear 


—in “Y K M” 4-thread 
hosiery, 25c. pair—because 
knit of yarn spun of four 
threads of finest combed 
Egyptian lisle, making it as 
much better than 1 or 2-thread 
sorts as 4 cts.are better than 2. 

Misses’ and Boys’, ; Mingo or dou- 
ble_ knees, fine or Derby rib, 
medium or heavy; sizes 6 to 10. 
Black only. 

Men’s Half Hose, two weights — 
medium and heavy. Black, 
tan, pearl, mahogany, 


Tourist and be adet blue; 
sizes 9 tol 


If your dealer won't supply 
you, we 
will. A 











Sample pair, 25c.; 6 v 
pairs (one or assorted 
colors) $1.50, delivered. 
Write for booklet; ; f 
“The Reasons Why” | 
economical buyers 
refer “Y K M” Hos- 
ery. YORK 
KNITTING MILLS, 
Main Street, 
York, Pa. 


















jap was attacked by a Japanese 
squadron on March 6th. The ships ap- 
proached within about five miles of the shore, 
and for three-quarters of an hour fired at the 
Russian batteries, which made no reply. No 
damage was done to the fortress, and it is 
thought that the movement was little more 
than a reconnaissance, intended to locate the 
Russian batteries and to ascertain whether the 
Russian squadron was in the harbor. March 
10th a Japanese squadron of 14 ships bombarded 
Port Arthur without apparent result. 

ussian Mobilization.—March 4th the 

Russian government issued orders sum- 
moning to the colors for a six weeks’ course of 
training the reserve subalterns and first-class 
reserve men of European Russia. Similar 
orders were issued to the naval reserves. ‘These 
measures are thought to foreshadow a general 
mobilization of Russian forces. 


Ey 


A New Diet was elected in Japan March 
ist. The Constitutionalists elected 130 
members ; the Progressives 96; the Imperialists 
20; the Liberals 26, and the unclassified parties 
107. ‘These returns indicate a substantial 
majority for the government on important 
measures, and it is expected that urgency war 
measures will be carried unanimously. 
& 


erman Troubles in Africa.—To the 

serious revolt of native tribes in German 
Southwest Africa there has been added a rising 
of the natives in German Kamerun, in equa- 
torial West Africa, attended by considerable 
destruction of property and some loss of life. 
This latest trouble originated in so small a cause 
as the theft of a lantern by a native. The 
government’ s district commissioner, whose mind, 
it is thought, must have been affected by ill 
health, undertook to burn five native villages 
as a punishment for this offense, and while 
thus engaged was killed and his escort scat- 
tered. A punitive expedition has been sent to 
the disturbed district. 

& 


a North Atlantic Squadron has left 
Guantanamo for Pensacola to engage in 
target-practice. In getting away, the propeller 
of the Illinois was damaged by collision with 
the Missouri to such an extent as to require 
her to sail to New York for repairs. The 
battle-ships of the squadron, including the 
Maine, Missouri, Kearsarge, Alabama, Mas- 
sachusetts and Illinvis,—if the repairs are 
completed in season,—are to sail for the Mediter- 
ranean early in April. 
& 

ncensored News.—The Russian gov- 

ernment has abolished the censorship 
hitherto maintained upon all news and other 
telegrams sent abroad. News telegrams orig- 
inating anywhere in the empire were formerly 
telegraphed to St. Petersburg, and passed 
under official supervision before they were 
permitted to be forwarded, the censor with- 
holding anything that he considered objection- 
able. . Now all foreign despatches will be sent 
uncensored, but the internal censorship is 
retained. ® 


ecent Deaths. — Field - Marshal Count 

Alfred Heinrich Carl Ludwig von Walder- 
see, who commanded the allied forces in China 
in 1901, and had been for 50 years a conspic- 
uous figure in German military life, died March 
5th, aged 72 years. His = = = 
widow is an American, | 
formerly Miss Mary Esther | 
Lee of Litchfield, Conn. 
Gen. Sir Arthur Power || 
Palmer, formerly com- | 
mander-in-chief of the | 
British army in India, died || 
February 28th, aged 
years. General Van- | 
novski, former Russian | 
minister of war, and after- | 
ward minister of education, —————————— 
died March ist, aged 82 years. He gained 
special distinction by the moderation and liber- 
ality with which he dealt with the student 
troubles in 1899-1901. 
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ape Dreyfus Case.—The criminal branch 
of the French Court of Cassation, March 
5th, granted the appeal of Alfred Dreyfus for 
a revision of his trial at Rennes. At the 
hearing which led up to this decision it was 
shown that on one of the documents on which 
the prosecution rested, an apparently incrimi- 
nating letter signed ‘‘D,’’ the initial originally 
had been ‘‘T,,”’ and had obviously been changed 
with malevolent purpose. Another letter, writ- 
ten while Dreyfus was a prisoner on Devil’s 
Island, was under a false date. As to the 
document, which, it was asserted, had been 
annotated by the German Emperor, and which 
figured prominently in the prosecution, the 
reporter of the court declared that he had been 
unable to find an atom of proof to establish its 
genuineness. 





STAMPS. 2° 100 cubs etc. 7 stamp yw and <> 


BOSTON AGENTS DIP AG = on receipt 
of 10cents. Send for our Special Offer! How, fo obtain 
our “MILITARY” “HYGIENIC” Corset 


WITHOUT COST. 


‘alue $1.00 to 93.50. GOOD FOR THIRTY DAYS. 
IN HYGIENIC CO., 28 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


STAMPS it 100 all diff., Peru, Cuba, Bolivia, 
Mexico, Argentine, Brazil, Costa 
Rica, Turkey, Tunis, ete., and Album opty 30- 
1000 fine mixed, 20c. 1000 hinges, 10¢. 60 diff. «wi 
we a, renee, 50%. 1904 List FREE. 

A. Stegman, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave. ,St.Louis,Mo. 


CHOICE SPECIMENS 


of HIGH-GRADE ORES for cabinets collected 
from GOULD AND SILVER MINES IN CO 

RADO, 12,000 feet above sea-level. Seat same as 
sent = the refiners. Small box, mailed post-paid, = 
25 cents. J. W. ESKERIDGE, Newmire, Colorad 

















Footholds are the lightest, daintiest covering for the 
boot made of rubber. They are not like others, they 
are water ti ht, the only, Foothold that’s perfect. 
Accept no er. Women’s 50 cts. Men’s 75 cts. 
Send Size of Shoe. Mailed at Price. Rubber Cata. Free. 


C. J. BAILEY & COMPANY, 22 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 





Better 
Than a Hair Rat. 





Utility Pompadour Comb 


With Adjustable Top. 


An 3 -to-date imgrovement over the old style hair 
rat. Clean, cool and healthful. Every indy who appre- 
- ih, a good pompadour effect will want 25 t 
one. Sent post-paid on receipt of price cts. 


UTILITY COMB CO., Boston, Mass. 


Babies on Fire 


With burn- 
ing, itching, 
scaling, 
crusted hu- 
mors, in- 
stantly re- 
lieved and 
speedily 
cured by 
warm baths 
with CuticuraA Soap and gentle 
applications of CuTicura O1nt- 
MENT, the great Skin Cure, when 
all else fails. 
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DOCTOR DID IT. 
PUT ON THIRTY-SIX POUNDS BY FOOD. 


Feed a physician back to health and he gains an 
experience that he can use to benefit others. For 
this reason Grape-Nuts food is daily recommended 
to patients by hundreds of physicians who have 
cured themselves of stomach trouble. One doctor 
Says: 

“Although a physician, and trying to aid and 
assist my fellow beings to enjoy good health, it 
must be admitted I formerly did not enjoy the 
best of health myself. In January, 1899, I only 
weighed one hundred and nineteen pounds. At 
this time I was living in the Ohio valley, and 
began to think I had about seen my best days. 
One day, about three years ago, I had an oppor- 
tunity to try Grape-Nuts food for my breakfast. 
I liked it so well that I ate three teaspoonfuls 
three times a day, and have regularly used it up to 
the present time, and I now weigh one hundred 
and fifty-five, a gain of thirty-six pounds, and enjoy 
the best of health. 

“Not only has Grape-Nuts made this wonderful 
change in me, but through it I have helped my 
friends, relatives and patients. The sustaining 
power of this food is simply wonderful. 

“T have one patient who is a section-hand on the 
Cc. & O. R. R., who eats nothing in the morning 
but four tablespoonfuls of Grape-Nuts, and yet 
does his very hard work up to lunch-time, and 
enjoys the best of health and strength. 

“T could name a great many cases like this, and 
I still prescribe Grape-Nuts in my practice every 
day.”’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 

Ask any physician about the scientific princi- 
ples on which Grape-Nuts food is made. He’ll 
tell you the principles are perfect. 

Then a ten days’ trial proves that the principles 
are carried out in the food (all the good of the 
grains so treated that any one can digest it all). 
Shown in renewed physical strength and brain 
energy. 

There’s a reason. r 

Look in each package for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 
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JAPANESE “t?F* WAR, 


originated by general in Japane 4 asmr i layed wy 
Japanese ? ie. Abounds . use of 8) in? smbush, 
strategy; ful . surprises. learn, fascinate tes 
old an by oy Price 50 cents. No stamps taken. 
LARD, Moorhead, o Minn 


HOP 8 wisi ides 


TO P The newest, novelty parlor game 





invented; for young and old. One 
ora dozen can play. Best seller 
in the world. Most fascinating 
game onthe market. Itis enjoy- 
ing the craze o’ Ping Pong. Sent 
——~ ~ ~eceipt of 50c, Liberal 
P NOVELTY. CO. t03 

A HOPPING TOP. Jitcntt Seesen: BUFFALO ike ¥. 


Can You Draw This? @: 


Copy it as well as you can, send to us and 

ve you an ex ensive art port- 
Folio of Grawings by the noted artist, 
Charles Lederer. A course of lessons’ by mail, 
at home, will qualify you to earna vg ost oxy ae 
an artist and cartoonist. fens ndividual 
and exactly adapted to your talent. 


THE LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING, 
3846 Ellis Ave., CHICAGO. 


G E} M ciiprer 25¢ 


ford to be without 















it. Removes hengasile. . 
Clips, files, cleans. By m: 
25c. Sterling silver handle. ! i 00. 
Stamps 
taken. 








= Earn 2B  Bieycle 


taking orders from sample wheel fur- 
nished by us. We want an Active 
ent each town. Large pro! 


\ ha te for special 
\ ice foro $17 
0 a, eneone Sunstase 
) Peed Joos Mod- 
ls, Best Makes $7'« ‘to 0 $12 
All ak. & Models, "$2 fe $8 
reat Factory Clearing Sale at 
hal JGnig cost. 








e Shi 
sit, ond nie. on Approval witht FREE 
on every bicycle. —¢ wheel not satis- 
factory returned at our Write 4 once for 
So ee our aposial of offer, AUTOMO BILES, 
ndries,etc.,half usual prices. 


MEAD "CYCLE co. D Dept. 50 B, Chicago. 


TAKE 
Tire 95 A 
Express Paid. 
PUNOTUREPROOF-SELF 


HEALING BICYCLE TIRES 
and Self-healing Tire jails, 


ade, ond giaseetactiban este Positively will not 
Strong, dure ble, resilient. Greatest thickness wi here needed (so @ in ium) 
xamine—+ eterna nn Eno to examination—no 
aecom | 


9 asked; news we express only 
diameter of ri si che aunt Gmasetam to Btate and Lake Sts. 
THE vIM COMPANY, Sole Manufact’rs, CHICAGO. | 
























NOT IN THE TRUST. 









When you buy silverware are 

pe u particular about mality ¢ ? 
0 you look for the stam 

the back? This is our beauti a 


“LAKEWOOD” 
PIE KNIFE. 


Guaranteed standard silver 
late on best white metal. 
qual to sterling in finish. 

Superior to sterling in wear. 

Every piece stamped with 

our full name. ce it at 

your dealer’s. 

Send Postal for Booklet No. 4 
SIMEON L. & GEORGE H. 
ROGERS COMPANY, 
Box 1205. Hartford, Conn. 


SHETLAND PONIES. 


® GIVEN AWAY 
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Every body should send 
for my 1904 Seed Cata- 
logue and see how Shet- 
land Ponies can be had 
free. Catalogue full of 
Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, 
Flowers, Special Of. 
fers, 18 Breeds Poultry; 
colored plates; hun- 
dreds of illustrations 
and 10c cash coupon, 
worth 10c toall,for only 
Se. Send for it to-day. 


F. B, MILLS, Seedsman, Box 104 Rosehill, N. ¥. 















cole 


whatever fuel is n 


with you, whether 


is much or litte, | Phe 


least amount of fu 


sible to pao 
the work is 
required 


by the 


a YOU CAN PLACE A LIMIT 


On the amount oo wilt pay for a range, but you will be obliged to buy 


7 Intending Purchasers Only: 


‘ostal Card us for our new booklet, “HINTS FOR 
By BUYERS.” It’s worth reading. If you state 
, about pine fangs expect to 
will send you FREE a T 

inches high, 5 inches wide, 2% inches front to back. A’ 
MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CO., 


(FORMERLY OF ST. Louis, mo.) 


The “Stay Satisfactory” Range. 








112 Lake Street, Beaver Dam, Wis. 







































bitious pew yan 
Br Am Boys‘ °ver ‘own 
scription ents for “ Cassier’s Magazine,” devoted 
to General Engineering, and “The Electrical Age,” 
devoted to Electrical ngineeri ng. Address Dept. ¥ ©, 

CASSIER MAGAZINE ,3Ww. Street, New York: 





Steno grap hy, 
ete. taneh it by mail. 
Positions, for all 
graduates of complete commercial course. 
Gutat for Home piney. $5. Catalogue free. 
. C. GAINES, S28, Poughkeepsie. N. Y., 
or 119 West 135th Street, New York, N. Y. 








, TO THE 
Young Men 
of America 


Jacob A. Riis dedicates his book, 
“THEODORE ROOSEVELT, THE 
CITIZEN.” It is emphatically a book 
for young men and boys — the story of 
the youngest President our country 
has ever had and the steps by which 
he has so swiftly and surely achieved 
success. It is a text-book of the 
homely virtues — patriotism, honesty, 
perseverance, courage, fidelity. 

$2.00 net (by mail $2.22). 
Tue Ovtioox Co., 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 














STORK *:* BIB 


Protects the Clothing and Table Linen. 


The youngest child can wear this Bib and feed itself 
without soiling its clothing. It is a perfect protection; 
everything falls into the folding 
pocket, which can be opened and 
thoroughly washed after each meal. 
It is absolutely waterproof, a great 
improvement upon any other 
style of bib, and the only 
CATCH-ALL BIB ever made. 
Doctors and nurses recommend 
it and say that it is sanitary, 
— clothing and baby 

om getting damp, and that 
one will save its cost in laun- 
7 bills in a few weeks. 

fade from the celebrated 
STORK SHEETING 
which is soft, pliable, aa 
less, antiseptic and waterproof; superior to rubber and 
much more economical. Price 


STORK (Catch-All BIB, 50c. each 


at all dealers, or sent prepaid to any ohtcem ss upon re- 
ceipt of price. Send for free booklet and sample of fabric. 


HOSPITAL SHEETING COMPANY, 


No. 72 Broad Street, Dept. 7, Boston, Mass. 


Factory 
Prices. 


We ship direct to the user 
from our own fac- 
tory on 


360 
Days 
Approval 


— you all dealers* 
seeemaciie oe ~~ and ddlemen’s profits. 

pay the freight and guarantee 
tion Finder $20,000 bo 


Kalamazoo 


Stoves and Ranges 
both steel and cast-iron; new patterns, eres 
—— ovens, guaranteed fire backs. ee 

ked and polished ready for use not 

satisfactory in every way, send it back and 

we refund every cent paid us. Weare actual manu- 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


rers, not simply jobbers—the 
Pose ester nate erie a tn By 


only manufacturers of stoves in 
thermometer which makes baking easy. 













satisfac- 


the world selling oxchustvely tothe 
user direct. Send pos for ap- 
proval offer and catalogue No. 253. 


KALAMAI90 STOVE CO., MFRS., 





















Buyers 
Should 
Remember 


that the maker’s mark on silver plated ware 
is the only means of identifying the best. 
Bear in mind that forks, spoons, knives, etc., 
stamped with the famous trade mark 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


a made. With this 

imprintasa guide you can buy ‘* Silver 
Plate that Wears”’ as safely as an ex- 
pert. This stamp is also a guarantee that 
each piece is perfect in artistic design and 
finish. Before you bay. send for our 
New Catalogue ‘ 


Leading dealers sell our goods 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. ‘ 
(International Silver Co. Successor) 
Meriden, Conn. : 


1847 | 
ROGERS 8RO0S 
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ss Trees to Bed.—An interesting 
method of protecting peach-trees from frost 
during the winter has been practised for several 
years at the Agricultural Experiment Station 
at Canon City, Colo. Early in November the 
earth is removed from a circle about four feet 
in diameter round each tree, and water is 
turned in to saturate the soil. When the 
ground has become soft the tree is worked back 
and forth to loosen the roots, and then is 
pushed over on its side. The branches are 
brought together and fastened with a cord, and 
burlap covered with earth is put over them. 
Thus the trees lie all snug until spring, when 
the covering is gradually loosened and finally 
removed, and they are raised and propped up. 


oa 


eee of the Turquoise.— Among | 
holds a| 


precious stones the turquoise 
peculiar place because of the changes of color 
which it undergoes. United States 
Tyler at Teheran is eloquent in his description 
of the Persian turquoises in a recent report to 
the Department of Commerce and Labor. 
Students of Shakespeare reading it will recall 
Shylock’s exclamation when Tubal tells him of 
a ring that his daughter Jessica has given 
away: ‘‘Out upon her! Thou torturest me, 
Tubal. It was my turquoise. I had it of Leah 
when I was a bachelor.’”’ Mr. Tyler avers 
that notwithstanding its so-called sympathetic 
changes of hue, every genuine turquoise pos- 
sesses a permanent color, to which it settles 
down with age. ‘‘The lapis lazuli, or cloud- 
less sapphire of its native skies,’’ he says, ‘‘is 
the highest quality of the turquoise.’’ Travel- 
lers are frequently deceived by inferior stones. 


& 


moke Helmet.—<A recent German inven- 

tion to prevent suffocation of firemen in 
smoke-filled rooms, of rescuers entering mining 
shafts containing noxious gases, and of work- 
men cleaning chambers 
where the air is danger- 
ous to breathe, consists 
of a leather helmet, with 
glass eyes and a pliable 
neck collar, attached to 
a rubber hose, through 
which, as in the case of 
a diver’s outfit, fresh air 
can be continually forced, 
while the expirated air 
escapes through a valve 
at the top of the helmet. 
There is also a speaking-tube, through which 
the operator can converse with his assistant 
outside the room, building or shaft in which 
the work is being done. 








& 


ow Ring is a slightly reddish-colored 
cirele about the sun, which is believed to 
be caused by fine voleanic dust floating at a 
great altitude in the air. It was first seen, and 
named from its discoverer, after the great erup- 
tion of Krakatoa in 1883. It made its appear- 
ance again after the eruption of Mont Pelé 
and other West Indian volcanoes two years 
ago. Recently Mr. H. H. Clayton has observed 
that it is diminishing in diameter, owing, as 
he supposes, to the slow settling of the dust 
toward the earth. In December, 1902, its 
mean distance from the sun was 40°, but in 
December, 1903, the distance was only 20°. 
The ring is faint and not easily seen by an 
unpractised observer, but within it there is a 
fairly conspicuous whitish glare. 
& 


atamaran Air-Ship.— The latest new 

form of dirigible balloon, invented by 
L. J. Andersen of London, has two elongated 
gas-bags of the same shape and size placed side 
by side, like the two hulls of a catamaran boat. 
The car is suspended beneath, being equally 
supported by both balloons, and the driving 
propeller is placed behind their rear ends, and 
half-way between them. In experimenting 
with a model having balloons seven feet long, 
the inventor finds that this form of air-ship 
possesses advantages in steering and in main- 
taining a straight course. He is constructing 
a full-sized apparatus with balloons 70 feet 
long, to be driven by a 50-horse-power electric 
motor. - 


& 


— Standard of Weight.—After 40 
years of agitation, led by Liverpool mer- 
chants, the British government has just sanec- 
tioned the use of a weight of 50 pounds in place 
of the standard ‘‘hundredweight’’ (112 pounds), 
and ‘‘half-hundredweight’’ (56 pounds). The 
reform was demanded because the immense 
quantities of cotton, corn, tobacco and other 
American products landed at Liverpool were 
ealeulated by the sellers in pounds, while the 
buyers were compelled to reckon in ‘‘hundred- 
weights,’’ which did not represent the number 
of pounds that the name implies. It is claimed 
that the reform will save a great amount of 
time and labor and prevent many errors. It 
is also regarded as an entering wedge for the 
introduction of the decimal system in England. 
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A Rare Opportunity for Stamp Collectors ! 


In onder | to p guleles kly double she. circulation of SORES. 
SON’S STAMP COLLECTOR (a lar 
inne MO printed weekly a... devoted entire M 
, for a limited time only, send it to 
any address fora whole year (52 issues) for only 
20 cents. Clever and entertaining articles ana stories 
by the leading philatelic writers. ells you where 
to buy compe the cheapest and keeps you posted. 
Address THE J. L. MORRISON CO., Dept. A, Smethport, Pa. 


Baby’s Teeth 


cut without irritation. 
The flat-ended teeth of 
Bailey’s Teething Ring 
expand the gums, keep- 
ing them soft, comforts 
. a and amuses the child, 
preventing convulsions and cholera infantum. 
Mailed for the price (stamps), 10c. Rubber Cata. Free. 
C. J. BAILEY @ CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Ivers & Pond } 
PIANOS. 


Every part of the 
Ivers & Pond Piano, 
even the minutest 
detail, is as nearly 
perfect asintelligent 
effort, ingenuity and 
long experience can 
make it. The 
designs are the dain- 
tiest pieces of piano 
~ architecture imaginable, 
and the finish is super- 

latively fine. But the 

3 pure, rich tone of surpassing sweet- 

ness and volume is the chief attraction 

of these superior instruments, and indi- 

vidualizes them from all other makes. 
They stand all climates. 


HOW TO BUY. 


li we have no dealer near you we will quote 
factory prices, sell on easy payments, ship pianos 
for trial in your own home, to be returned at our 
expense for railroad freights both ways if un- 
satisfactory, and make it just as easy for you to 
buy as if you lived in Boston. We take old 
pianos in exchange. Catalogue with pictures of 
our latest styles and a personal letter with valuable 
information mailed promptly if you will write us. 


Ivers € Pond Piano Company, 
115 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Children and 
adults all agree 
that there is no 
dessert that 
quite comes up 
to Jell-O. It 
is used in mil- 
lions of fami- 
lies and can be 
prepared in a 
great number 
of ways, for 
variety. i 
all ready 
simply adding 
a pint of boil- 
ing water to a 
package of Jell-O, then set to cool. 
Nuts, fruit, etc., can be added for a 
change if desired. 
Four Fruit Flavors. At Grocers, toc. 
Send for New Book of Recipes with 
colored illustrations of many attractive 


desserts that are easy to prepare. Address, 
mentioning this paper, 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., LE ROY, NEW YORK. 
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A woman’s work 
is halved 


by use of our apparatus for 


Steam and Water Warming 
It is so simple, so cleanly, so efficient 
in warming healthfully every room and 
hall-way — all alike, day and night. 


AMERICAN x. [DEAL 


RADIATORS 4 a 


have changed the care of steam and 
water warming from a man's duty toa 
woman's pleasure in ease of manage- 
ment. Pure, healthfully warmed air— 
no mixture of dust, ashes and coal gases 
in the atmosphere of the living rooms. 
The dust goes up the chimney. 

Simple to put in OLD BUILDINGS— 
no disturbance to building or occupants. 
Saves its price in fuel economy and absence 
of repairs. Need not be attached to street 
water supply. Made in sizes to fit 3-room 
cottages to 9o-room buildings. Advise us 
size and kind of building you wish to heat 
and let us send you, EE, valuable in- 
formation and booklet. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Dept. 30 CHICAGO 


a Gs co Bs chs chs cds 
CHOOSE WISELY ! 
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Dollar 
Watch 


IS MORE USEFUL 


THAN A 
HUNDRED DOLLAR 
WATCH 
THAT FAILS ro KEEP 
, CORRECT TIME. 
s 





and done a watch is made to 
matter how elaborate it may be, 
Accuracy is the long 
It compares favor- 


After all is said 
tell time. N 
it’s a failure if it doesn't. 
suit of the Ingersoll Watch. 
ably with the best American product in this 


respect. Positively guaranteed. 
Adequate to the needs of nine-tenths of the 
American people. Neat new model. | 
Sold everywhere or post-paid by us for $1.00. 
Ask for an Ingersoll ~ nome on dial. | 



































THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass. , 48 second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to the 
subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the 

Meney on Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
e ollect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals, Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our boo = unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





BREATHING EXERCISES. 


uch has been said from 

time to time in these 
health talks of the value and 
necessity of proper breathing, 
and the advantages following 
therefrom, in the way of in- 
creased well-being and aug- 
mented power of resistance to 
disease, have been repeatedly 
insisted upon. But in a matter 
of such importance one can 
hardly insist too much or speak 
too often. 

The average individual does 
not breathe deeply enough to 
meet the needs of his system 
or to keep the lungs expanded. 
As the human chest is con- 
structed, there is very little 
movement of the upper portions during ordinary 
inspiration, and hence the upper extremities of 
the lungs—the apices, as they are called—are 
seldom expanded sufficiently. The result of this 
is that the air-cells collapse, the walls of the cells 
fall together, and a catarrh of the lining mem- 
brane of the air-cells and of the minute bronchial 
tubes leading to them is induced. The conditions 
are thus provided for the reception and develop- 
ment of the germ of tuberculosis, and it is pre- 
cisely these upper portions of the lungs which are 
earliest and most frequently the seat of this 
disease. 

Systematic breathing exercises force these inact- 
ive parts of the lungs to expand; the cells are 
filled with air and kept in a healthy condition so 
as not to offer a soil favorable to the growth of 
the tubercle bacillus. But this is not the only 
value of breathing exercises. The entire system 
is benefited by them. 

More oxygen is conveyed to the tissues and 
more carbonic acid is withdrawn from them and 
passed out in the expired air. The waste products 
are thus more effectually consumed, and in the 
process the heat of the body is increased. The 
circulation is also made more rapid, the heart- 
beats are strengthened, and the tissues are bathed 
in a greater amount of well-oxygenated blood. In 
this way the circulation is equalized. The extrem- 
ities receive their.full share of blood, and cold 
feet are warmed and chilblains prevented. 

Healthy children do not have cold feet upon 
going out on a winter day, for their running and 
shouting induce deeper respiratory movements, 
and so the warm blood is driven to the tips of the 
toes ; and adults may reach the same happy results 
by deep, slow breathing. So, too, a threatening 
cold, when the mucous membrane of the nose is 
congested, may be warded off by breathing exer- 
cises which disperse the congestion and bring to 
the nose a supply of pure blood destructive to the 
catarrhal germs. 
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TOO INSISTENT KINDNESS. 


“| don’t believe I can keep up my music this 

year,” said Celia to Miss Bell as they stopped 
a moment at the street corner to talk. “There 
are a good many things to be done at home.” 

Celia had been a college girl, and Miss Bell was 
the instructor shé most loved. 

“So you’re going to be a home girl,” said Miss 
Bell, smiling as they parted. ‘Well, it’s a race 
that mustn’t die out. There’s nothing to take its 
place.” 

But as she walked on alone she found herself 
thinking over Celia’s career, which she had known 
through years of systematic study. Celia had 
been the sort of student who throws herself into 
each pursuit with an almost intemperate zeal. 
Was she, perhaps, overdoing the part of home 
angel a little? 

In a week Miss Bell had a chance to judge. She 
was spending an afternoon at Celia’s, a long, 
old-fashioned afternoon of embroidery and talk. 
Perhaps she had planned it that way with a pur- 
pose. She delighted in the atmosphere of the 
old-fashioned house; but it suddenly struck her 
that the family was not as serene as it had been a 
year before. Some slight discord was fretting it. 

“Don’t sit there, grandma!” called Celia in her 
high, clear voice, as grandmother was sinking 
with a comfortable sigh inte the great sleepy 
hollow bythehearth. “Just take this chair by the 
window. Then you’ll get the sun.” 

There was a brief moment of silent rebellion 
before grandmother patiently obeyed ; it seemed, 
Miss Bell thought, as if the old lady had yielded a 
great many times before. 

“I wouldn’t do that fine sewing,” said Celia, 
taking the work away from her without ceremony. 
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“Here’s your knitting, dear. That won’t try your 
eyes.” 

Now grandmother, as Miss Bell knew, particu- 
larly cherished the belief that her eyes were as 
strong as they had been twenty years ago. That 
theory gave her a mental uplift, rejuvenating and 
comforting. But she relinquished her hemming 
with a patient acquiescence, and took up the occu- 
pation better suited to her years. 

When afternoon tea was served Celia was again 
the autocrat. 

“Mother, dear,” she said, gently, “don’t you 
think you’d better take it a little weaker? You 
won’t sleep a wink to-night.” 

“Fea never kept me awake yet,” said her 
mother, rebelliously; but at Celia’s look of mild 
reproach she submitted to a dilution of her cup. 

Then Tommy came in, and when his lump of 
sugar was refused because it was almost supper- 
time, he protested bluntly and noisily. 

“Cele’s always bossing everybody!” he cried; 
and mama and grandmama exchanged a look of 
involuntary assent. 

When Miss Bell took her leave that afternoon 
she stood a moment with Celia on the steps, their 
eyes upon the yellowing west. 

“Celia, dear,” she said, gently, “I’m not sure 
you are altogether wise in giving up your music.” 

“But I sha’n’t have any time,” said Celia, her 
brows contracted in a thoughtful frown. “I think 
my work is here at home.” 

“But not to overdo it, Celia.” 

“I want to help them so!” said the girl, 
earnestly. 

“Yes, but not to crowd them.” 

Then Miss Bell walked away, leaving Celia on 
the steps, that earnest questioning still upon her 
face, that longing for the best. She knew that 
Celia would come to her the next day and ask her 
what that last counsel meant, and that she should 
tell her. 
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A GENTLE DECEPTION. 


A ear or bus filled with inside passengers was 
going slowly up a long hill in County Wicklow, 
Ireland. The driver leaped down from his seat in 
front and walked by the side of the horse. The 
poor beast toiled slowly and wearily, but the six 
passengers inside were too busily engaged in con- 
versation, says a writer in the Home Advocate, to 
notice how slowly the car progressed. 


Presently the driver opened the door at the rear 
of the car, and then shut it in with a slam. 
The passengers started, but thought the driver 
was only assuring himself that the door was 
securely closed. 

A second time the fellow opened and closed the 
door. The travellers turned round 7 and 
asked bad he disturbed them in that manner. 

“9 whispered the fellow. “Don? t spake 
80 loud. She’ Il gyueee us.” 
“Who is ‘she’ 

“The mare. Spake low,” he continued, holding 
his hand before ‘his face. “sure, I’ m deceiving the 
eraythure! Every time she hears the door slam- 
ming that way she thinks one of ye is getting 
— to walk up the hill, and that rises her 
spirits.” 
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TRICKS OF THE TONGUE. 


he eldest and the youngest daughter of the 

house of May had been for a walk, during 
which they had met with an adventure, but the 
two accounts of it had pronounced points of differ- 
ence. 

“We saw that dreadful dog of the Osborns that 
snaps at everybody,” said Miss Edith, aged seven- 
teen, “but of equree. I didn’t let Marjorie know I 
was afraid. I just drew her attention to a doll 
with a muff, in Carter’s window, and took her in 
there without her suspecting I had any reason for 


“°Twas pretty funny about Sister Edith this 
—- —- arjorie that night at the 
tea-table. “We saw that cross dog of Mr. Osborn’s 
coming ; along toward us, and I was just oing to 

say, ‘Let’s run,’ when sister said, arjorie, 
here’s a beautiful dog carr ying a little on 7 
See! and a . dog round its neck. Let’ 

and look at and she hurried me into er. 
Carter’s store, cull kept talking the longest while, 
till I guess Mr. Osborn’s dog had tim e to get 
home, and I didn’t have a chance to speak.” 
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HE KNEW HIS LIMITATIONS. 


gentleman went into a restaurant where there 

were colored waiters and ordered a sandwich 
and a cup of coffee. It was one of the rules of the 
place, says the Washington Star, that the waiter 
should write the order on a little slip of paper 
and put the price opposite. The check is then 
paid to the cashier at the desk. The gentleman 
tells the story: 

When I had finished my meal I pied up the 
slip, and gancing at it, saw that the waiter had 
written, “Pie, five cents. Coffee, five cents.” 

I called to the waiter, “Hey, George! I didn’t 
have any pie. I ate a sandwich.” 

“Dat’s all right, boss,’ he replied. “Pie an’ 

san’wich is both de same price, an’ I ain’t so good 
on spelling san’wich.’ 
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LOCATING GUIANA. 


aving returned from British Guiana to Eng- 
land, Rev. Mr. Crookall, as he relates in his 
book on his missionary experiences, visited a 
public school to tell the children of the foreign 
land. 

“Now, children,” he said, “first of all, where is 
British Guiana? 

A number of hands went up, and the missionary 
called upon the nearest pupi 

“On the map of the world, sir,’ 
answer. 


’ was the ready 
® & 


PRACTICAL ECONOMY. 


man whose impecunious condition is chronic, 

and who borrows with the airy grace of a 
beau in an old comedy, recently approached an 
acquaintance, all smiles and geniality. 

“You're just the fellow I wanted to see,” he 
said. “Could you lend me five dollars for a 
minute ?” 

“T could,” said the acquaintance, dryly, “but let 
me tell you how to save that five dollars’ Wait a 
minute and you won't need it.’ 





Throat Troubles commence with a Cough, Cold 
or Sore Throat. ‘“ Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ give 
immediate relief. Sold onlyin boxes. 25 cents. [Adbv. 








A $2.’ 75 HIGH -GRADE PETTICOAT 

easily earned "kor selling only three 
others to neighbors or a. A ED artleuings 
send 2-ct. stamp to FRANKLIN C Y, Melrose, Mass 
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CORN STARCH 
TALK 


By MRS. HELEN ARMSTRONG. 





Is it not strange, knowing that starch 
is the most important factor in our foods, 
that we do not make more use of Corn 
Starch, which furnishes so much food 
value, in a convenient form, easy of use, 
readily assimilated, and inexpensive. 

The quality of the Corn Starch used, 
however, has much to do with its palata- 
ble taste and digestibility. Kingsford’s 
Oswego Corn Starch, which has been 
used for 55 years, is of unquestioned 
purity and never disappoints in results. 
Try this brand in the following receipt 
and see if Kingsford’s Oswego Corn 
Starch is not well worth a -prominent 
place in your pantry. 


QUICK COFFEE CAKE 


Sift together twice, one cup of flour, 
one half cup of Kingsford’s Oswego Corn 
Starch, one-third cup of sugar, three 
level teaspoons of baking powder and 
half a teaspoon each of salt and ground 
cinnamon. Mix toasoft dough with 
about half a cup of milk stirred into a 
well-beaten egg. Add four tablespoons 
of melted butter, spread in a shallow 
pan, sprinkle with sugar mixed with 
cinnamon and bake in moderate oven. 
Serve fresh. 


(CORN STARCH TALKS TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Mail Orders Exclusively. No Branches or Agents. 


Spring Suits 
$8 to *50 


MADE TO YOUR ORDER. 


We Guarantee to Fit You. 
Catalogue and Samples Free. 

Our perfect sys- 
tem of making gar- 
ments from meas- | 
urements sent us | 
by mail affords en- 
tire relief from the | 
usual annoyance of , 
having a_ dress 
made. We send 
Sree our Catalogue 
itlustrating and 
describing 120 
beautiful styles of | 
suits, skirts and 
jackets, anda large 
assortment of sam- | 
ples from our stuck 
of over 400 new 
and fashionable 
materials. 

Make your selec- 
tions from our Cata- 
logue and samples, 
send us your meas- 
urements accord- 
ing to our new and 
simple measure- 
ment Gestem. and 
we will fill your 
order poometty. We 
guaran’ ‘ou. 

If we do give 











fand your money. Re- 
member that we 
keep no ready- 
made goods, but cut 
and make every We 
ment to order. 

emphasize the good 
points of the figure 
and conceal the 
defects. A trial 
order will satisfy 
the most critical 





| 

] 
dressed ladies or- fF 
der their garments | 
from us by ma 
realizing the great saving in time, money and 
annoyance. 


Our Spring Catalogue illustrates: 


= 





Tailored Suits a ae $8 to $50. 
Handsome Skirts ° ° $4 to $20. 
Etamine Costumes - $10 to $40. 
Mohair and Brilliantine Suits $8 to $40. 
Mohair Skirts . ° ° $4 to $15. 
Spring Jackets ra $7 to $30. 


Walking Suits and Skirts, Rainy-Day Suits, 
Travelling Dresses, Rain Coats, etc. 
We do not carry Wash Goods nor make Silk 
Shirt - Waist Suits. 
We pay express charges to any part of the United States. 
Our Catalogue contains — directions for 


to i 
States. Ask for New Spring Catalogue No. 
48. In requesting samples mention about the 
color you desire and we will send a full line of 
exactly what you wish. 
NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Established 15 years. 














TELEGRAPHY 


Thoroughly and quickly taught. Expen- 
ses low and can be reduced one-half by 
working for board. Railroads give our 
graduates immediate employment and fur- 
nish —~ag passes to destinations. We have 
more orders for eeeretere than 
we can fill, and give students 
choice of different pa Fame in 
many states. Write for Catalog. 
We pay railroad fare to Janesville. 


Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 





















The renaissance of bicycling beings with it one of the finest moqghanteni devices invented since 
e beginning of this industry. 


TWO-SPEED GEAR CHAIN LESS BICYCLE 


Enables the rider, by a slight proscure of foot on_pedal, to change from high to low gear for 
hill climbing and difficult 


roads. 





Eastern Department, Hartford, Conn, 
“Columbia” ‘Cleveland’ “Tribune” 
“Crawford ”’ “*Fay Juveniles” 


Western Department, Chicago, Ill. 
“Crescent”? ‘“‘Rambler’’ ** Monarch” 
“* Imperial’’ “* Crescent Juveniles”’ 











Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any one Catalogue mailed on receipt of a two-cent stamp, 
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The “Show Mine’ of the World. 


By Eleanor Hodgens. 


f one wishes to enter the mountain of 
salt, that mountain at Berchtes- 
gaden, in the Bavarian Tyrol, 
which contains the celebrated 
salt-mines, one must “dress for 
the part.” Old King Ludwig, 
father of the late stage-mad 
king, ordained the absurd rule. 
Covered quite to the top with 
verdure, like its neighbors, the mountain looms 
up from the level of a broad, white highroad upon 
which an entrance opens. Opposite this entrance | 
is a stone building, the dressing-room, so to speak, 
and it was into this building that our party of 
visitors was first led, the men into one room, the 
women into another. 

A woman in waiting seized me as I entered. 
Giving first a calculating glance at my size, she 
went to a row of shelves and took down a bundle 
of garments. She then began to divest me of my 
clothing and dress me in these. 

I drew back, protesting, “I prefer to go into 
the mines clad as I am.” 

“You cannot,” she answered, firmly. “Every- | 
body must dress for this occasion. Make haste, | 
and do not keep me waiting. See all these other 
ladies waiting for me to dress them in mining | 
costume.” 

The waiting-woman placed upon me a pair of | 
white duck pantaloons, over these a loose slip of 
black stuff with short, full skirt, and upon my 
head a coquettish little black skull-cap trimmed | 
with blue braid. The final decoration was an | 
apron-shaped piece of thick leather, which, unlike | 
an apron, hung down behind instead of before. | 
Every other woman, tall, short, thick or thin, | 
was arrayed in garments similar to mine. 

We then emerged, strange and wonderful 
figures, into the highroad outside, where we 
were joined by the men of our party, who had 
also been made to don miner’s dress. This, not 
quite so fantastic as the women’s, consisted of 
long blue overalls and blouses, with the same 
style of leather apron worn reversely. 

A guide in miner’s dress thrust into the hand 
of each of our party a small miner’s lantern, and, 
single file, we plunged at once into the small 
opening which led into the heart of the salt 
mountain. We did not descend, as I had expected, 
but walked straight along, as if filing through a 
railway tunnel. 

Although we were walking between walls cut 
from solid rock salt, there was little appearance 
of the pure white crystals that one might expect 
to see ina salt-mine. They had been so blackened 
and begrimed by the blasts of powder used in 
cutting into them that only dark glassy surfaces 
glittered in the lantern -light penetrating the 
gloom before us. 

We soon came to a long flight of one hundred 
and twenty-six steps cut in the solid salt which 
led to a chamber hollowed out above. From this 
tunnels similar to that we had just traversed led 
in all directions into the mysterious mountain. 
Reflecting upon how easy it would be to lose 
one’s way in this maze of alleys, I hastened to 
place myself close to the guide. 

The farther we advanced into the heart of the 
mountain the greater became the percentage of 
pure salt. The powder-blackened crystals here 
lined the whole of our way. After ascending 
another long flight of steps, cut as before from 
salt, we were told that we were in a gallery 
exactly over the one we had just entered. 

In addition to this there were three more stories 
of hollowed-out galleries above us, making five 
galleries, one above the other, stretching away for 
miles into the mountain, and all cut from solid 
rock salt—and still the salt exists in unknown, 
unexplored heights and depths. 

At the end of this gallery we began to descend, | 
the crystal steps leading us into a vast weird | 
cavern stretching away into infinite gloom. In| 
this great underground cave was a lake. Thou- | 
sands of miner’s lanterns outlined the shores of 
the black waters, which shone like glass, and | 
back in the shadows of the cave shone the glitter- 
ing walls. 

Our own lanterns threw fitful gleams upon our | 
strange attire and lighted astonished faces, for | 
never had we witnessed such a strangely beauti- | 
ful picture as this black pool of water, reflecting 
thousands of tiny twinkling lights in the heart of 
the dark mountain. But theatrical surprises 
There was a boat moored 

















were not yet at an end. 
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at the edge of the 
glassy pool, and we 
were invited to en- 
ter it. A tall miner 
stood waiting to 
paddle us across. 
“Is this the River 
Styx, and is this 
Charon waiting to 
row us over?” we 
asked each other. 

We took our 
places in the boat 
and gently glided 
over the pool, great 
black shadows 
chasing each other 
in the roof of the 
cavern, and the 
wreath of lanterns 
round the shore 
lighting our way. 
The moment we 
landed on the other 
side of the lake a 
fountain shot up out of the water, its millions of 
sparkling drops flashing like diamonds in the 
rays of light. Certainly this has been well named 
the “show mine” of the world. 

The meaning of this briny lake here in the 
heart of the mountain is that fresh water has 
been led in by pipes from streams outside, to lie 
for a certain length of time in the deep pit dug 
for it in the cavern of rock salt. When suffi- 
ciently impregnated with salt, the water is drawn 
off and evaporated into the salt that we eat on 
our tables. There are many such pools in the 
depths of the mountain. We had left the illumi- 
nated lake behind and were again filing along 
the hollowed-out gangways, when we suddenly 
came out upon another huge pit or cavern. Its 
shores also were outlined with miner’s lanterns, 
but in this pit there was no water. 

There was a sheer descent into the pit, and we 
were expected to make it, but in a manner so 
sensational and even frightful that I would 
gladly have escaped it. We were to be shot 
| down a long, slippery plank into the regions 
| below, almost as if we had been wheelbarrow- 
| loads of salt erystals to be dumped down a chute. 
The purpose of our leather aprons, worn “wrong 
side behind,” now became evident. 

One of the ladies began to ery and wish she 
was at home, and several others, even the men, 
protested a little, but all was of no avail. This 
was the dramatic tour planned many years ago 
by old King Ludwig, and every visitor to the 
mines must follow it. 

We meekly took our places, therefore, men 
and women together, astride the long board, one 
behind the other, until we were a closely packed 
mass of humanity. By means of a rope the 
guide in front kept us from slipping down until 
all were safely astride the plank. Then with 
limbs tight to the board, lanterns well in front, 
and each one clasping his neighbor’s shoulder, 
we were suddenly shot with the speed of light- 
ning down the polished plane, bringing up with 
a bang at the bottom of the pit. 

It was all so rapidly accomplished that we 
hardly realized what had occurred until we were 
upon our feet. Then our past exclamations of 
fear gave place to peals of laughter. Not even 
the boldest coasting feats of our childhood had 
equaled in speed this queer tobogganing in the 
middle of a mountain. 

The pit into which we had made such a sudden 
entry had in its center a deeper pit, which was 
railed round for safety, and hung with hundreds 
of miner’s lanterns. This was the bed of one of 
the drained lakes, and had proved to be one of the 
richest veins of salt in the mountain. A shaft 
over three hundred feet deep had been sunk here. 
It had yielded pure salt all the way, and its limit 
had not yet been reached. 

Next we traversed a long tunnel into a kind of 
showroom, where the miners had arranged pretty 
salt formations into fanciful shapes. Then, be- 
striding a peculiar car,—a long, cushioned board 
on wheels,—we thundered at terrific speed down 
a long gallery which led into the light of day. 

Across the road we scampered, to divest our- 
selves of our theatrical costumes and put on our 
own clothing. I think we were all glad that 
the dressing-rooms were not far to seek. The 
garments Ludwig devised seemed better suited 
to the depths of the salt mountain than to the 
world of men and women. 


® ¢ 


DESCRIBING THE SENSATION. 


Mest people who have lost an arm or a leg 
have the feeling that the missing member 
is still there, and at times they complain of a 
pain or a feeling of uneasiness in it. Perhaps 
this sensation was best expressed by a man 
who lost his footing while alighting from a 
train in motion, with the result that one of his 
| feet slipped under a car-wheel and was cut off 
just above the ankle. 

He spent several weary weeks at a hospital, 
but when he came out he had a good cork 
substitute for his lost foot, and was able to 
walk fairly well with the aid of a cane. 

‘*But you miss your real foot, don’t you?’’ 
| asked one of his friends. 

‘*Miss it?’’ he replied. ‘‘I feel it all the 
time, and it hurts me. The trouble is that 
when the foot was crushed the nerves down 
there telephoned the news to my brain—and 
they forgot to ring off.’’ 





CHOOSING A SCHOOL. The publishers of The Com- 
panion will be pleased to send to any one requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military 
School, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or 
Normal School, College or University in New England. 

Address Educationa! Department, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston. 








BOSTON 


ing School. STAMMERERS In stitute and Train 
WANTED. Young men to learn telegraphy. 


puceats assisted to situations. 
. WHITEMAN, CHATHAM, 

ROCK RIDGE HALL. 
A 8chool for Boys. Location high anddry. Laboratories. 
Sno —¥ Mechanic Arts. new gymnasium. Strong 
Earnest boys. Scholarships. A vigorous school 
tite. Americ anideals. Illustrated pamphlet sent free. 
Dr. G. R. White, Prin., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


MY SITUATION 


With C. L. HAM & COMPANY was obtained for me 
by Burdett College of Actual Business and Short- 
hand.— ELIZABETH D. BUTMAN, Cohasset. Write to 
Burdett College, 694 Washington St., Boston, for Journal. 


OCKINGS 
them for the 
Oc family at mill prices. 


Learn how rH save 504. 


1 WANTED. D. PEQUOT Mall S, Hartford, Ct. 


IF PAGE'S MUCILAGE. 


m= No gumming to clog neck of bottle—No 
. sediment—will not spoil nor discolor the 

finest papers. ull 2-ounce bottie, 

5c.; also half-pints, pints & q 


ts. 
Russia Cement Co. Gioucester, 
x LE PAGE’S PHOTO PASTE and 
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ope. 
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For hatching Barred P. Rocks and W. Wyan 


dottes. Circular free 


EGGS 


Lunt & Curtis, , Freeport Me 











0 Keeps Homes Healthful 





Do away with all impure odors. 
Kill disease germs and vermin. 
. Keep moths out of carpets. Just 


the thing for cleansing sinks 

drain-pipes, etc. 

A boon for washing floors and 
woodwork. Invaluable as a 

disinfectant for the sick-room. 


2 5 Cc. Dottie. 


Sold by druag 
and gre 8. “ek 
them fo ” Free 
Sample Bottle, 























> Dr. A.C. Daniels (inc,), 
172 Milk St., Boston. 











LE PAGE'S GLUE “== ae 
Rees INTHE 10 cents secures trial 

WORLD bottle by mail. 
THE ¢ >) 





Man Who Owns 


his home or has property tp - =" 
improve ought to know about “PRAGON” 
See large ad. in March 3d issue. PORTLAND 


We send full information Fre 
THE LAWRENCE CEMENT co., CEMENT. 


Sales Office, 1 Broadway, New York. 
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tie THOro 


= rn 
Pure South American Hair Mattress, the 
cleanest, softest and most resilient mattress made. 
Length of service, quality and com- 
fort considered, it is the cheapest. 


Made in two parts, best ticking. 
Delivered express _ d to a part of New E notond. 


CHARLES G. REN, Manufacturer, 
9-261 Main bes Maiden, 


ANGORA GOATS. 

















The raising of Angora Goats is a most 
pleasant and profitable occupation, and is 
atticularly well adapted to New England 
arms. We are prepared to deliver both 
does and bucks, ol carefully selected stock, 
to all New England points. 


Particulars upon application. 
Northern Angora Goat € Live Stock Co., 
147 Milk Street, Boston. 

























This is picture 
of a 


RUG 


made from 


Old Carpets 
by the 
STERLING 
RUG WORKS, 
21 Scotia St., Boston. 


Illustrated 
Catalogue Free. 











Talking of Toffee 


Let me tell you if you want to get all the sweets 





of life you cannot afford to ignore or overlook 


MACKINTOSH’S 
EXTRA CREAM TOFFEE 


an old English candy that I 
am introducing into this 
country. Its ex« yuisite flavor 
has made it popular in Great 
Britain, and th 1€ same quality 
a dem: 

this co 

put 

American market be 

cause I know Ame 

ican people like 
goodthings. As 

your 
supply you wit! 

Mackintosh’s 

Toffee. 

Try him first 
You can, how 
ever, buy ahand 
some family tin 
weighing 4 lbs. 
for$1.60, by mail 

Large sample 
package sent for 
10 cts. in stamps 


18 Creating 
it in 
have 


dealer t 


Lamont, Corliss 
& »0 


New York City. 
Dealers supplied evei y 
where through them. 














Well babies are a great comfort; 
sick babies are an awful care. 


RIDGE’S FOOD 


babies are a perpetual joy, for they 
are properly nourished and therefore 
are well—and being well they are 
happy. Ridge’s Food has a record 
of over thirty years. We'd like to 
send you copies of letters from 
people who have used it, also a 


FREE SAMPLE. 


WOOLRICH & COMPANY, Palmer, Mass. 











X-RAY] 


| Stove oladeott 
















Show 
this to 
your 

Dealer @ 








Is Guaranteed to go twice 
as far as paste or liquid polishes. 
X-RAY gives a quick, brilliant 
luster, and does not burn off, 
Sample sent if you address Dept. “J.”’ 


LAMONT, CORLISS @& CO., 

















Agents, 78 Hudson Street, New York City. 
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I Grist Mill 
sa.) Wheat Goffee 


CONFIRMED 


 FASK YOUR GROGER-HE SELLS IT. 










SATISFIES ty HE 


OFFEE DRINKER 




















IV. @peesomenes@( THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














When you Bake with a 


Glenwood 


There’s no guess 
work about it. 











See the Glenwood Heat Indicator in center of oven door. No 
trying the oven heat by hand. No constant opening of oven door to 
watch your baking. You simply heat the oven till the indicator points 

sia to the degree of heat required. Then 


put in your cake. 


By the Use of the Glenwood 
Improved Oven Damper 


The Glenwood Home Grand Range 
Bakes Three Rows of Food at Once. 


you control the heat of the oven perfectly, for the action of the damper is as direct 


Re, 
The Asbestos-Lined Oven keeps the temperature at an absolutely 


even heat throughout. Just like the old-fashioned brick oven; the heat 
cannot escape, and three rows of food are evenly baked at once. 


The Broiler Door swings down entirely out of the way of the hand 
that holds the broiler, and the door opening is just the right size and shape 
for perfect convenience in broiling. 


A Simple Spring Latch holds all nickel bands firmly in place, which 
one finger will unlatch when they are to be taken off. 


The Damper Handle is in plain sight on top of the Range. One 
advantage of having the handle come through the top is that you do not hit 
against it and push it down, and another reason is that the Damper Rod is 
so very short that it never warps or burns out. 


The Door Handles are iron. They will not dent and break like the 
common knob. Being nickeled and of open design, they are not only 
attractive, but always cool. 


and positive as the turning of a railroad switch. 


Any Part can be taken out by itself and renewed without the help of a 
stove dealer and without unbolting the whole Range. See how the grate is 
removed: it slides from beneath the linings without their being disturbed, so 
that a new grate may be replaced and still keep in use the old linings. 


Each Plate that divides a flue is fitted 
into cup-joints both at the top and bottom, 
and by an ingenious arrangement the cement, 
which is used to make the joints tight, cannot 
become loosened or fall out. 


The Ash Pan has a cast-iron rim around 
the top which keeps it in perfect shape, and 
is provided with a strong, well-balanced han- 
dle for convenience in carrying. The old 
bother of ashes falling over the sides and ac- 
cumulating under the bottom is not possible 
with the careful fit of this new square ash pan. 


It Pleases the Man who 
Makes the Fire. 


Sold by Leading Dealers Everywhere as the Standard Range. 





WRITE FOR HANDSOME BOOKLET OF THE 
GLENWOOD HOME GRAND RANGE TO 


WEIR S 


TOVE COMPANY, Taunton, Mass. 
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Send for Samples of Work 


After Seven Years: 


| have been using one of your machines about seven years, and it is 
just as good to-day as when it was first run. I have done the same 
as two families’ sewing, and some of the time more, and have never 
broken a needle 

















nor any part of 
the machine.— 
Miss H. Wood. 
mansee, Rockwells 
Mills, New York, 


After Four 
Years. 


bout four 

years ago we 
sent for one of 
your Compan- 
ion Sewing Ma- 
chines.We were 
then living in 
Seattle, Wash- 
ington. We have 
strongly felt it 
our duty to 
write you how 
very pleased 
and satisfied 
we have been 








with it. My wife 
: cs Sone has done all 
kinds of work with it, boys’ clothes, dresses and any kind of materials. 
She says, after using other machines of all kinds, she has never found 
one to please her as much as the New Companion.— George Topham, 
Victoria, British Columbia, Canada. 


A Delighted Dressmaker. 


] am delighted with the New Companion Sewing Machine. It does 

excellent work and is all that could be desired. Having been a 
dressmaker for several years, I feel I am competent to say that the 
New Companion is equal in finish, work and durability to any $45 
machine I ever used.— Carrie R. French, Omaha, Nebraska. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 





We offer three styles, also a choice of either Oak or Black Walnut. 
Style 1. 5 Drawers. e P - $19.00 
Style 2. Drop Head, 7 Drawers . 21.75 
Style 3. Parlor Cabinet . ° - 24.75 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 




















































Now that 
wintry storms are over, 
off go your rubbers and on 
goes the 


Foster 
Rubber Heel 


if you want the best—the kind that has 
the patent friction plug which prevents 
slipping. This heel is always elastic; 
wears longer and costs you no more 
than the old-fashioned kind. 


Trade supplied by Jobbers; also 
by The Foster Rubber Co., 370 
Atlantic Avenue, Boston, 
Grieb Rubber Co., 
Philadelphia. 
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